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King Cotton is riding again to market. The 
farmers of the South have money to spend. 





— Are you getting your share of their business? 

a The cooperation of a modern development 
department, and a dependable transportation 
organization, are offered you by this road. 

nd Sep Write us. 
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a cars, E. L. Mountfort Freight Traffic Mégr. 


Gulf. Mobile & Northern Railroad 
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Isthmian Steamship Lines 


General Offices: 50 Trinity Place, NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices: 


Herald Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Commerce Bldg., ROCHESTER, N.Y. Rockefeller Bldg., peidtiemaaiene oO. 
Union Trust Bldg. -» CINCINNATI, OHIO Marine Trust Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y 


DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE 


From New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, 
Mobile and Pacific Coast Ports 


To India, China, Japan, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
Brazil, River Plate, Chile, Peru, Mediterranean, Levant, 
U. K. and Continental Ports 


Also INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


New York, Baltimore, Portland, Norfolk, and other Atlantic and Gulf Ports, to 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, etc., and return to New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Providence, and other Ports as cargo offers. 








Direct Service Baltimore to Honolulu without transshipment. 
For particulars, rates, sailings, etc., apply to General Offices, or to 


NORTON, LILLY & COMPANY, General Agents—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Newport News, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile, Cristobal, Balboa, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, and Vancouver. 


E. C. EVANS & SONS, San Francisco (Pacific Coast—United Kingdom). 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 


THE 
i’ 0 ) son LOGICAL TRANSPORTATION 

— MEDIUM 
FOR YOUR LESS CARLOAD FREIGHT 





x wk k * 


ANY SERVICE WHICH EXPEDITES THE MOVEMENT 
OF MERCHANDISE, MAKES IT LESS LIABLE TO 
DAMAGE IN TRANSIT, AND ADAPTS ITSELF TO THE 
INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS OF THE SHIPPER, HAS 
A VITAL PLACE IN THE COMMERCE OF THE NATION. 


x kk * 


Judson Freight Forwarding Company 


1100 So. State St., Chicago, III. 


— 


Published weekly by Tue Trarric Service Corp., 418 S. Market St.. Chicago, Ill. Entered 4 
second class matter January 4, 1913, at the postoffice at Chicago, IIl., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Automatic Files 
speed up 
tariff 
reference 


The Automatic Tariff File, 
with 4 Automatic V-Expand- 
ing Tariff File drawers. Tariffs 
are filed vertically, making 
reference fast and easy. Also 
furnished in Extra Capacity 5 
drawer Files, counter-high files 
and desks, as desired. 


N reference, filing or storing, the Automatic 
drawer glides forward easily, regardless of the 
load—contents are held vertical. The clerk 

selects the desired folder, pulls it forward. The 
drawer expands automatically, at the proper 
tariff. New tariffs, thin or bulky, are dropped in 
without cramming. Similarly with reference. 
The desired folder is opened automatically in the 
same manner. 


With the sheets vertical and tilted at a con- 
venient angle the whole front form of any 
tariff can be read without removal from the 
drawer. Time is saved in both cases, accuracy 
in filing gained, and no employee guesses when 
the information is so quickly available. 


Find out about these unusual Tariff Files— 
how the exclusive expanding feature makes filing 
faster and more accurate—and how it also gives 
25% greater filing capacity on the same floor 
space. The coupon will bring complete informa- 
tion. 


ulomatic The Automatic File & Index Co. 
LES DES! General Sales Offices: 
1322 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, III. 
Factory: Green Bay, Wis. 


Attach to your letterhead and mail 











Please send complete information about your Tariff Files and Tariff Desks. 
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L. every line of endeavor, sooner 





or later, there emanates a natural leader. A leader in the true sense, 
which others follow and whose standards of practise are of such 


FSG a oe peor 


quality as to form a basis with which to compare other values. ~ 


Such leadership and prestige is not gained by mere accident, but is 
the result of sincere service rendered to patrons in an intelligent, 


fo Dae e take. a See 


economical manner. 


Today the Chain of Tidewater Terminals and Allied Inland Ware- 
houses enjoy the position of leadership in their chosen field. 


They offer you unequaled facilities for the shipment, storage and 
distribution of merchandise. 





ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mgr. W. J. BISHOP, Gen’l Mgr. 
17 State Street, New York. Seneca & Hamburg Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
G. M. Richardson, Gen’l Mgr. & Treas. 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Snowden Henry, Sup’t 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, Inc. 
J. A. MOORE, Manager Richard D. Jones, Western Traffic Mgr. 
Norfolk, Va. 1646 Transportation Building, Chicago 


(CH HAINof TIDEWATER TERMINALS | 
e//._,.and ALLIED IMAND WAREHOUSES. — y 


We I~ HARVEY C.MILLER President 








— i W.B.MCKINNEY Secretary & Treasurer Ad 
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SINCE 1336 


INCE 1886, the Soo Line has been serving shippers to 
and from the great Northwest. These 43 years have seen 
the building up of an enviable reputation for fast, safe move- 
ment of shipments into this great country. 


Today, more than ever, the Soo Line is “Johnny-on 
the spot” to give its clients the quickest, safest service. Any 
one of our representatives listed below will be pleased to 
assist you in any way they can in expediting your shipments 
to the territory served by the Soo. 


Route Your Freight Care of the Soo Line 


To avoid delay, shipments for Canadian destinations must be accompanied by 

SHIPPERS’ EXPORT DECLARATION MADE IN TRIPLICATE. This docu- 

ment must be delivered to railroad agent at initial point with the shipment and 
accompany same to Canadian port of entry. 


QWINNIPEG 


Sault SainTée mMaRie 
be 5 
y? “Sp 
Bessemer 


MENOMINEE 


ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


7 Manitowoc 
FREIGHT SERVICE GLENWOOD SAINT Pave —_ 


MILWAUKEE 


AGENCIES 


Boston. Been. oom >. Bldg Kansas City, Mo., 723 Walnut St. 
uffalo, N. Y., ! roquois " Tes ‘ " 530 V one 
Chicago, Ill., 1630 Bankers Bldg., Clark lls gy ggg ee lg — Portland, Me., 1012 Chapman Bldg. 
and Adams. Mil tes “ag g. Portland, Ore., 148-A Broadway 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. Milwaukee, Wis., 68 East Wisconsin Ave. St. Louis, Mo., 2050 Railway Exch. Bldg 
Cincinnati, O., 709 Traction Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn.. Soo Line Bldg., 5th St. Paul, Minn., 1112 Merchants National 
Cleveland, O., 915 Union Trust Bldg. St. and Marquette Ave. Bank Bldg. 
Dallas, Tex., 712 S. W. Life Bldg. Neenah, Wis. San Francisco, Cal., 681 Market St. 
Dera. Mich., 2243 First National Bank New York, N. Y., 1550 Woolworth Bldg. coe ~~, 7? ie ¢ Bia 
g. y 725-26 W 7 Seattle, ash., 55 Stuar g. 
Duluth, Minn., 408 West Superior St. —. a “re W. O. W. Bldg. : Bank Bldg. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 1001 Grand Rapids “vassaic, N. J.. 250 Bloomfield Ave. ‘ * 
Trust ig. Philadelphia, Pa., Room 904 Fidelity-Phila . Wash., 1113 Pacific Ave. 
aagenapells, Ind., 430 Merchants Bank Trust Bldg. Waukesha, Wis. 
ld n., 


ig. Pittsburgh, Pa., 2041 Oliver Bldg Winnipeg, Ma 603-604 Lombard Bidg. 
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“FTR” motor driving 
air compressor 

















“FTR” motor driving 
refrigerating machine. 
Note simple control. 










a 
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“FTR” motor driving a wet 
pan in a brick plant. Note 
simple control 










“EFTR” motor driving a stack conveyor ina 
canning plant 









Apply the proper 
G-E motor and the 
correct G-E control- 
ler to a specific task, 
following the recom- 
mendations of G-E 
specialists in electric 
drive, and you have 
G-E Motorized 
Power. Built in or 
otherwise connected 
to all types of in- 
dustrial machines, 
G-E Motorized 
Power provides last- 
ing assurance of per- 
formancethat builds 
confidence. 













Cie neat 


otorized Power 


~fitted to every need 





“FTR” motor driving a foundry 
conveyor 











JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC HOUR, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY AT 8 P.M., 
E.S.T. ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C. NETWORK 


GENERA 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, 
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overmotored machines 
\Use Ti ype FTR Motors 


‘‘Overmotoring”’ is waste! ““Overmotoring”’ is the general practice of 
applying oversize squirrel-cage motors to effect easy starting of con- 
veyors, reciprocating pumps, compressors, pulverizers, and other 
machines involving unusually heavy starting loads with relatively 
light, but continuous, running loads. ‘‘Overmotoring’”’ means higher 
first cost for motors; expensive control equipment; poor operating 
efficiency; low power-factor. 


General Electric Type FTR motor will prevent this waste. The FTR is 
a simple, high-torque, low-starting-current, squirrel-cage motor with 
an ingenious double rotor winding. A high-torque winding effects 
easy starting, then automatically gives way to a very efficient run- 
ning winding of approximately one-half the torque value of the 
starting winding. 


Consider the savings: smaller motors can be used—hence lower first 
cost; smaller demand charge; less copper in the feeder circuits; better 
power-factor; better power rates; less power consumption. 


Another big saving enters—these motors draw low current at start- 
ing. This means that the simplest of across-the-line starters can be 
used—a big saving in the cost of control, and of particular advantage 
to machinery manufacturers whose machines demand compact and 
simple control accessories. 


Your equipment manufacturer will supply machines already 
equipped with Type FTR motors. Or the motors may be obtained 
direct from your nearest G-E office or Motor Dealer. 


eee . 


Five “FTR” motors driving rod mills in a 
metal-milling plant 
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LMS 
























Advance arrangements made 
for handling and storing any 
kind of freight either at port 
or in the interior. 
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delivers to your customer’s door in England 


London, Midland & Scottish Railway of Great Britain 
“THE BEST WAY” 






SHIPPERS TO ENGLAND 


Traffic Managers and Freight Forwarders can 
obtain from any LMS Freight Offices in America 
full information on the cost of delivering, storing 
or distributing their merchandise in Great Britain. 





With a chain of 350 rail-connected warehouses 
the LMS thoroughly covers the industrial areas 
of Great Britain. 


The LMS will be pleased to work out a plan to 
fit your particular needs. 


LMS Ry of G. B. LMS Ry of G. B. LMS Ry of G. B. 
(Jas. P. Robertson, Inc.), (Dyson Shipping Co., Inc.), (Oregon Forwarding Co.,Iinc.), 
333 N. Michigan Ave., 311 California St., 912—Board of Trade Bldg., 


Chicago, IIl. San Francisco, Cal. Portland, Oregon. 
LMS Ry of G. B. LMS Ry. of G. B. 
(Irving H. Heller) (G. E. Baughman & Co.), 

1204 Pierce Bldg., Seaboard Bank Bldg., 

St. Louis, Mo. Norfolk, Virginia. 


or 


London, Midland & Scottish Railway of G. B., 
Thomas A. Moffet, Freight Traffic Manager in America, 
1 Broadway, New York City. 


Great Britain 
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Direct Sailings to the Antipodes 
Speed up your shipments 


SHIP 


LOS ANGELES 
HARBOR 






seme eeese 





se" 





Three steamship companies maintain direct 


service from Los Angeles Harbor to the 
Antipodes. Six sailings a month on fast, 


modern steamers. > 


° Here is a book of new 

Get your goods to your consignees facts and figures 
. ° ‘ Shippers—send for it! 

this direct way 

So you may know of the 
new time-saving services 
recently installed at Los 
Just route “Santa Fe”’—“Southern Pacific” — Angeles Harbor, we have 
prepared a book full of 
photographs and facts 
which gives you the 
complete “picture” at a 
glance. It will be sent, 


Full information on all sailings may be postpaid, to Executives 
and Traffic Managers. 


or “Union Pacific” via Los Angeles. 


obtained by writing to General Manager, 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR DEPARTMENT, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


No. 208 
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Mian weactwnsns 
in Kansas City 
reach 15 million 
people from Kan- 

sas City aft less 
transportation E 
cost than from any ] = 


other metropolis | z 
BY RAIL r 





BY WATER 
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ee COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 7 


KAN SAS C ITY satiieit 





and I attach the coupon to my letterhead as as- 


MISSOURI 


surance of my interest, without obligation, of 











/ course. a 
Kansas City has 212 existing manufacturing soseue’ Name 
ties—commodities bought in large volume which can be 
made profitably here yet which now are bought in other Address on 
markets. “The Book of Kansas City Opportunities” tells 5 
a fact story and will be sent without obligation. Kindly Sp _ 

1 


use the coupon. 
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N every phase of fast freight and merchandising service, the Lackawanna has 
long maintained an exceptional and well-recognized reputation. 

Dependable operating schedules, a completeness of equipment suited to all 
classes of freight, ample and modern terminal and floating facilities for the port of 
New York—these and other factors are not only kept at a high state of efficiency 
but are constantly being improved and augmented at every angle. 

The new Lackawanna Terminal Warehouse, Inc., at Jersey City-Hoboken, N. J., 
in particular, ready for service March 1, 1930, eight stories in height, containing a 
floor area of 1,132,000 square feet and conveniently located within four blocks of 
the Holland Vehicular Tunnel and easy trucking distance of the Hoboken and New 
York Ferries, will provide a new and important distribution center for the entire 


New York Metropolitan area. 


Write or inquire of any Lackawanna Agent about special freight problems. 


THE PIONEER IN FAST THROUGH MERCHANDISE SERVICE 


sO 
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A beautifully illustrated 
four colored map showing 
Lackawanna’s entire sys- 
tem and connections, ter- 
minal and transfer 
facilities as-well as pictur- 
ing New York Harbor, 
Manhattan and Brooklyn 
stations will be furnished 
on application to any 
Lackawanna Agent. 


LACKAWAN NA 


Lackawanna 


Railroad 


Aedes Freight te nsportation.. 
Dependable Service 


+ 
i 
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Fort Wayne Freight Terminal, Fort Wayne, Indiana. Built for—and renders—service. 


SOME REAL FREIGHT STATIONS! 


Two things vitally concern a shipper when he consigns his goods over any route. They are: 


Will they be protected? 
Will they be handled quickly? 
The answer to both of these questions is—‘‘Yes, if shipped by electric freight.” 


Learn more today about shipping by electric freight. ( 
Central Electric Traffic Association, Terminal Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


O iy NORWALK UO 


cr 
OO tn oe am 0 ee ee ee 


CRAWFORDSVILLE G 


ILLICOTHE 


Electric Freight Service 
800 Points 5,000 Miles 


Central Electric Traffic Association 


Write L. E. Earlywine, Chairman, 
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Boys at Heart....... 
Yet Directing the Nation's Traffic 


= traffic managers are like boys—as they always BOSTON 
seek the shortest distance between any two points. caanonamane A 

Applying true “boy psychology” many have sought and BALTIMORE 
found a short route for traffic between the North and East WASHINGTON 
and the South and Southwest—the Shenandoah Valley 
Route of the Norfolk and Western Railway. 

This route, via Hagerstown, Md., and Shenandoah If 
Junction, W. Va., is the shortest and most practical Y 
route available west of the Potomac River crossing yy 
at Washington, and east of Cincinnati and the great 7 hl 
Mid-West. Fast freight schedules are in operation 4 “ 
between Hagerstown, Md., Winston-Salem, N. C., “qe 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn., and Norton, Va., with many ” IY 
excellent connections over direct routes to prin- Bi 3 
cipal points in the South and Southwest. a 4 

2 
During the stress of the World War this short sae 
a 


line handled an enormous traffic; the strongest 
evidence, perhaps, of its practicability and 
utility. Today, in the midst of prosperity and 
peace, the Shenandoah Valley Route of the 
Norfolk and Western Railway has become a 
strong factor in fast, efficient freight trans- 
portation between two great producing and 
consuming areas. 


Your nearest Norfolk and 
Western Freight Traffic Depart- 
ment representative will give com- 















plete information on this popular —g,, AHOMF As 
“shortcut... =... or on the rail- TEXAS Pare 
iourstanA Foce RIO) 
way'’s many other services and TENNES aeam Pe snthrh oh 20” ree 
facilities. - wy a“ OR am: Oe 


Norfolk ana Western 
Railway 


Roanoke ...... Virginia 
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Southern Pacific Lines kN ee Getting an early morn- sho 
link three nations, 5 ing start from Southern d 
two oceans ...a great Pacific's freight station, ord 
transportation system. San Francisco.”’ mer 
Southern Pacifi kes the handling of less th l — 
outhern Facific makes the handling of less than carload or § am 
© * * * men 
package freight an important part of its business of 
+. 
Southern Pacific operate through merchandise wan 
. ‘ regu 
cars, handling less than carload freight from 
principal Eastern and Middle-western cities to aia 
San Francisco, Sacramento, Fresno, Los Angeles 
and other Pacific Coast points on fast, depend- T 
able schedules. ; 
From stations where these through cars break whic 
bulk Southern Pacific maintain local package Mck 
cars to all points served by its network of lines, mist 
which embraces the entire Pacific Coast. hiss' 
Depz 
For detailed information as to this service consult your nearest Southern Pacific representative. ‘ty 
@ ATLANTA @ CHICAGO—FREIGHT DEPT. @ INDIANAPOLIS @ NEW YORK CITY—FGT.-PASS. @ SALT LAKE CITY ; 
Healey Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. Merchants Bank Bldg. 165 Broadway 41 South Main St. orga: 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO PASSENGER KANSAS CITY , 
® 209 Morris Bldg. © DEPT., 33 West Jackson © Railway Exchange Bldg. oe. = ™ pig 4 ® ry S l St. rates 
@ BIRMINGHAM @ CLEVELAND @ MEMPHIS to th 
Woodward Bidg. Hippodrome Bldg. Exchange Bldg. @ OKLAHOMA CITY @ ST. LOUIS 
Q BOSTON i @ DENVER @ MINNEAPOLIS ‘i Perrine Bldg. Carleton Bldg. 
out g- oston g. etropolitan e g. 
@ PHILADELPHIA @ VANCOUVER, B. C. what 
BUFFALO DETROIT MEXICO CITY 
° Ellicott Square Bldg. ® Majestic Bldg. © Ave. Cinco de Mayo, No. 32 Packard Bidg. 585 Granville St. than 
@ CINCINNATI @ HAVANA @ MONTERREY ® PITTSBURGH @ WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Dixie Terminal Manzana de Gomez Edificio Langstroth Park B Southern Bldg. McK 
Com: 
of tl 
road: 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. ; ; 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. — ; 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. ‘ 

Repeal the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

A traffic department in charge of a capable traffic 
man for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. . 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 


Behar en Ono Bae Oae Greer Beer Green Gor Ger Goer See B ee Ore O oe Bee Oer Bor reer Bae er Ga Perro Pre Bee Bee Bee Oar Wer Orr Woe 9 Wer +O" 


RAILROADS AND POSTAL DEFICIT 
T is not surprising that someone should arise in Congress 
to hold the railroads responsible for the postal deficit, 
which President Hoover is anxious to remove. Senator 
McKellar, of Tennessee, has done it. He thinks it was a 
mistake for Congress to give the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission power to increase the rates paid by the Postoffice 
Department to the railroads for transportation of the mails, 
for, “‘as everyone knows, the Commission, as at present 
organized, is exceedingly generous to the railroads in fixing 
rates,” and the Commission has increased the compensation 
to the railroads for carrying the mail. 
Presumably, the Commission has allowed the railroads 
what the service is worth. If it has allowed them more 


than it is worth, then that ought to be shown. Senator 
McKellar does not show it. He merely complains of the 
Commission’s habitual generosity to the railroads. In face 


of the fact that Congress itself authorized and directed 
the Commission to fix the rate of return to which the rail- 
roads were entitled on their valuation and to make rates 
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accordingly (Congress itself having fixed that rate at six 
per cent for the first year and the Commission having fixed 
it thereafter at five and three-quarters per cent), and that 
the railroads have never yet been permitted to earn that 
return, and in face of the fact also that the Supreme Court 
of the United States has recently found that the Com- 
mission should give attention to reproduction cost in finding 
valuation (which, presumably, means that the Commission 
has not fixed the valuation high enough), a complaint that 
the Commission is “exceedingly generous” to the railroads 
comes with poor grace, especially from a member of 
Congress. 

We suggest that members of Congress familiarize them- 
selves somewhat with what Congress itself has established 
as sound public policy and that, before the amount the rail- 
roads receive for carrying the mails is reduced, it be deter- 
mined that they are really being overpaid for the service. 

The way to cure the postal deficit is not by finding a 
“goat,” but by charging for every service performed by the 
Postoffice Department what that service is worth. If it 
be decided that sound public policy consists in permitting 
letters and other matter to be put through the mails at less 
than the service is worth, then there must continue to be a 
deficit. As one means of curing it, however, we suggest 
that Congress compel its members to refrain from abuses 
of their franking privileges. 

To speak of the railroads being “subsidized” in the 
carrying of the mails is without warrant and savors of a 
return to railroad-baiting that was supposed to have been 
stopped with the enactment of the transportation law pro- 
viding that they should have an adequate return. The rail- 
roads may or may not have a good bargain in their present 
mail rates. We do not know and neither does Senator 
McKellar. The Commission is supposed to know that the 
bargain is fair. It is the body designated by Congress to 
decide such matters on their merits. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
E have been waiting to see what, if any, reply might 
be made by friends of the proposed St. Lawrence 
Canal to the convincing showing made by Harold G. Moul- 
ton, distinguished economist, against it. The reply came 
this week in an eight page pamphlet issued by the Great- 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association, Charles P. 
Craig, executive director, entitled, “How Does An ‘Objec- 
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tive Economist. Following is what Mr. Craig prepared 
for the press with respect to the pamphlet : 


The methods by which Dr. Harold G. Moulton .derives his con- 
clusion that the St. Lawrence project is economically unsound, are 
reviewed by Chas. P. Craig, Executive Director of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Tidewater Association, in a bulletin just published. 

Dr. Moulton’s book of 700 pages, issued by the Brookings 
Institution entitled “The St. Lawrence Navigation and Power 
Project,’ draws the conclusion that the potential traffic for 1940 
would be not more than 10,500,000 tons—that the maintenance and 
fixed charges would amount to $3.50 a ton, and that it would be 
cheaper to build a double track road from Chicago to New York, 
which would have ten times the capacity of the locks in the St. 
Lawrence. 

Announcing that further attention will be given to the matter 
contained in the book, the bulletin just issued deals with the method 
only. “The presentation of facts,’ says the bulletin, “may be pre- 
sumed to be flawless. Indeed, it would be easy to persuade one’s 
self that it is irrefragible. The compilation shows prodigious industry, 
the style is lucid, the language is limpid, the manner is pontifical. 
Dr. Moulton may well look upon his work and see that it is good.” 

Describing him as an “objective economist,’ a term which Dr. 
Moulton himself has adopted, the bulletin asks, “How does an 
Objective Economist?” 

Thus Dr. Moulton fixes the season of navigation of the Lakes-to- 
Ocean route at six and a half months, though the St. Lawrence is 
open seven and one half to eight months each year. But Dr. 
Moulton measures the closed season from the latest day a boat 
could leave Duluth with reasonable certainty of getting out before 
it freezes, to the first day of May when the boat might appear in 
Montreal with a cargo of foreign origin. An ordinary economist, 
according to Mr. Craig, would be apt to say that the boat was still 
engaged in commerce all the way to its foreign destination and in 
the spring all the time it was loading and coming from its foreign 
port across the Atlantic. 

Again, “a plain economist might begin with reckoning what 
depth of channel is required for the movement of those vessels that 
should be expected to use that route; our objective economist begins 
with reckoning the depth of channel necessary for those vessels that 
could not use this route.” In the same way, the bulletin points out, 
that an ordinary economist might inquire what is done at ports that 
have depths of 20 or 25 or 27 feet—Riga, for instance, or Stockholm, 
or Shanghai, or Odessa—the objective economist cites what is not 
done in ports having 30 or 40 feet. 

As for the closed season, Mr. Craig would have the inquirer 
ask what happens at Montreal, at the Baltic ports. What becomes 
of the ships in that trade when the ports are frozen? Dr. Moulton 
simply proves that it can’t be done; the vessels can’t be laid up all 
winter and they can’t find employment on other routes. In answer 
to his questions, vessel men reply—‘“It would be quite impracticable.”’ 

Dr. Moulton figures the capacity of the St. Lawrence canals by 
the tonnage that can pass the locks; he compares it with a railroad 
running trains under five minute headway, by which he figures a 
theoretical capacity for the waterway of 42 000,000 tons in a sea- 
son and for the railroad of 420,000,000 tons a year. To which Mr. 
Craig retorts that if the capacity of the canal is limited by the 
locks, the capacity of the railroad is limited by the terminals, 
and that’s no continuous procession of solid trains under five minute 
headway. And did Dr. Moulton’s calculation take account of termi- 
nal costs for railway construction as fully as for waterway construc- 
tion, for which he added to the estimated cost $25,000,000 each for 
ten ports? 

The main part of Dr. Moulton’s book is an elaborate analysis 
of potential traffic. On that, Mr. Craig’s comment is that by apply- 
ing the same method of analysis to the potential traffic of Panama, 
say for 1925 from the data of 1914, it would have been limited to 
maybe 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 tons. It was in 1925 actually 23,000,000 


tons. 


When Dr. Moulton proves that the power to be developed could 
not be sold at a price to cover cost, for many years to come, that, 
says Mr. Craig, is the most brilliant part of the work. After that 
it is no trick at all to show that the St. Lawrence project would not 
benefit the farmer. 


It is true that more is promised, but, so far, we have 
little more than a sneer—a sneer by the hired employe of an 
association devoted to the purpose of accomplishing this 
project at a distinguished and disinterested economist who 
has, presumably, no bias one way or the other, who cares 
nothing personally whether the seaway is built or not, and 
who is merely trying to arrive at the facts for the public 
benefit. The sneer even includes a question of Dr. Moulton’s 
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integrity of purpose, for the last sentence in the pamphlet 
referred to is this: “And he never for one moment loses 
sight of his objective.” Which is to say that Dr. Moulton’s 
purpose is to discredit the project rather than to discover 
and make public the real facts. Of course, anyone is ca- 
pable of deciding between Mr. Craig and Dr. Moulton as to 
which is the more likely to have motives that would induce 
him to ignore or obscure the facts—which one is the advo- 
cate in spite of facts and which one is the mere seeker for 
truth. 

We have said before that some of what Dr. Moulton 
has put forth may be open to controversy, but the way to 
controvert it is not by sneers and innuendoes. The thing 
that contributes most to making a student of public affairs 
weary of life is the position almost always taken by men 
backing a cause—that those who do not agree with them 
have some reason for their disagreement other than what 
they believe to be the facts. 


I. C. C. BLAMED FOR POSTAL DEFICIT 


Congress made a mistake when it empowered the Commis- 
sion to increase the rates paid by the Post Office Department 
to the railroads for the transportation of the mails, according to 
Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, ranking Democratic member 
of the Senate committee on post offices and post roads. 

Commenting in a radio address on “the tremendous postal 
deficit of $95,000,000 for the year 1929,” the Tennesseean as- 
serted the cause of the deficit was, in his judgment, due to 
several things. 


“First,” continued he, “it is due to an act of Congress put- 
ting it in the power of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to raise the rates of mail paid to the railroads. As everyone 
knows, the Interstate Commerce Commission, as it is at present 
organized, is exceedingly generous to the railroads in fixing 
rates. The Congress made a mistake in granting the power to 
this Commission to regulate postal rates. The service could 
be better served and more efficiently served if the Postmaster- 
General had the power to make all postal rates by contract 
with the various railroads carrying the mail. 


“In 1909 the railroads were paid $49,000,000 for carrying 
the mail. In 1919 they were paid $84,000,000; in 1929, $113,000,- 
000. These increases are entirely out of line for the services 
rendered, and, in my judgment, the act giving the Interstate 
Commerce Commission jurisdiction over postal rates should be 
repealed, and in that way a very considerable part of this deficit 
could be wiped out. 


“In the second place, the Congress passed a law a short 
time ago giving the Postmaster-General the power to grant sub- 
sidies to the steamship lines for carrying foreign mail. The 
wisdom of this subsidy system is exceedingly doubtful. Of 
course, the postal system should not be required to pay our na- 
tional subsidies. As now being carried on this subsidy system 
is very expensive. It has now trebled the cost of our foreign 
mail. In 1929 we spent over $17,000,000 for this service. This 
mater should be carefully recanvassed by the Congress and 
greater savings would be brought about. 


“In 1917, as I recall, I introduced into the post office com- 
mittee of the Senate, an amendment to the post office bill, pro- 
viding for the appropriation of a hundred thousand dollars to 
try out an air-mail system between Washington and New York. 
This was the beginning of our air mail. After the act had 
been debated in the Senate this provision was adopted and be- 
came a law, and the route established. From that humble be- 
ginning, our air-mail service has constantly grown and this past 
year we have spent more than $11,000,000 on our air mail. Our 
returns from the air-mail service have been very meager, and 
so if we deduct the excess amounts that we ought not to have 
paid the railroads, the amounts of subsidies for foreign mail, 
the amounts spent for the building up of our air mail from 
the deficit of $95,000,000 in 1929, it will be seen that we have 
cut the deficit in half. 

“In my judgment, if any changes are to be made in order 
to lessen the deficit, the changes should be made in these three 
activities. However, the normal increase in the revenues from 
the mail every year is about 7 per cent, and as our revenues 
amount to about $700,000,000 per year, here is another $45,000,- 
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000 taken from next year’s deficit, provided only that we did not 
increase the expenses. 
Railroads Subsidized 


“The Post Office Department, under the decision of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, is paying a subsidy to the rail- 
roads of not less than $25,000,000. If the right to contract for 
railroad mail rates were restored to the department, I have no 
doubt the department could obtain the same service from the 
railroads it now receives for $25,000,000 less. The subsidies 
which the Congress has given the steamship companies for 
carrying mail amounts to $7,500,000 a year. In addition to this 
the various executive departments of the government use the 
mail at a cost of about $7,000,000 a year. This is known as 
penalty matter. Naturally these subsidies ought not to be 
charged up against the Post Office Department. If deducted 
from the loss, and these sums should be deducted, it would 
reduce the deficit to about $50,000,000. The normal annual 
increase of revenue estimated by the late Mr. Stuart, at about 
7 per cent annually, would next year wipe out the deficit en- 
tirely. All that is necessary is for the department to hold its 
expenses down to what they were last year. 

“My conclusion is that we have nothing to worry about in 
a deficit of $95,000,000. Much of the deficit has been spent in 
building air mails, increasing our foreign mail service, and in 
increasing and building up our rural-route system. It is in the 
form of an investment by the government and will be returned 
to our people manyfold. Of course, I think the situation can 
probably be improved by giving the Postmaster-General the 
right to make rates with all transportation companies. Hold 
him responsible for any deficit that may occur. I believe this 
will show good results, and with the annual steady increase of 
business within a year or two there will be no deficit of any 
kind within the postal service. Again, I say there is nothing 
to get excited about in this particular post office deficit, and 
no reason whatever for raising rates or cutting salaries.” 


NEW RATE PROCEDURE AGREEMENT 


The National Industrial Traffic League has announced a new 
agreement, arrived at between its committee on cooperation 
with railroad executives and traffic executive of railroads in east- 
ern, southern and western districts, covering docketing of tariff 
changes and procedure before rate committees. The revised 
agreement, which bears the date of August 1, 1929, supersedes 
the original agreement, which was made in 1920 and which has 
been modified and amended several times since. The new agree- 
ment clarifies several doubtful matters of procedure. Specific- 
cally, it binds the rate committees to the redocketing of pro- 
posals when they have been on the docket for an “extended 
time” without definite action having been taken. Dockets issued 
by the rate committees under these agreements have been and 
will continue to be printed in The Traffic Bulletin and The Daily 
Traffic World. The text of the new agreement follows: 


Text of Agreement 


Section A—Docketing Tariff Changes. : 

Proposals for all changes in rates, rules or regulations will be 
placed on the public docket, except as provided in Section D. 

Section B—Committee Procedure. 

(1) Changes requested by shippers will be promptly docketed with 
the proper rate committee by the carrier and effort will be made by 
the railroad rate committees to expedite action thereon and the com- 
mittees will, upon request of the shipper interested, advise him of 
progress with respect to the subject. 

If carrier receives from shipper an objectionable proposal the 
carrier may properly endeavor to have shipper amend or withdraw 
such proposal, failing in which the proposal should then be docketed 
without obligation on the part of the carrier to support it. 

(2) As to changes in rates, rules or regulations as proposed by 
carriers, the railroad representatives serving on the railroad rate 
committees will, upon specific request of shippers, state the ground 
upon which changes are justified. 

(3) When requested by shippers’ representatives, either in per- 
son or by written communication, the chairmen of the railroad com- 
mittees will promptly advise those making specific request what 
action is finally decided upon with respect to any docketed subject 
that has been considered by the committee. 

(4) When shippers’ representatives have been advised, as pro- 
vided in Section B (3), and such representatives promptly advise the 
chairman of the railroad committee that a conference is desired with 
one or more of the traffic executives directly involved, the publication 
of the change will be delayed until an opportunity is given the 
shippers’ representatives to confer with such executives. 

(5) If conference as provided in Section B (4) does not result in 
the acceptance of the shippers’ views in disposing of the subject and 
the carriers decide to publish the change proposed, the shippers’ 
representative will be promptly advised and will then be at liberty 
to ask for suspension if he so desires. ; 

(6) The carriers upon specific request will undertake to furnish 
shippers with reasons for refusal to accede to proposals for rate 
changes proposed by them (the shippers). 

Section C—Tariff changes not to be published without further 
docketing. 

(1) Where subject has been on the docket for an extended period 
without announcement or conclusion and without active steps toward 
its disposition, until the public shall be given further opportunity 
to be heard. 

Note—‘‘Where disposition notices are issued, subjects remaining 
on the docket unacted upon for twelve months or longer shall not 
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be published without redocketing. Where disposition notices are not 
regularly issued, subjects remaining on the docket for a period longer 
than six months shall not be acted upon without redocketing.”’ 

(2) Where subject has once been docketed and has been withdrawn 
from the docket. 

Section D—Exceptions to Section A. 

Proposals for all changes in rates will be placed on the public 
docket except those in the following classes: 

(1) Compliance with Rule 77 of I. C. C. Tariff rules (or similar 
rules) in establishing rates which are not less than rates to or from 
a point beyond. 

(2) Compliance with the fourth section of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

(a) In establishing rates to or from intermediate points and on 
combination of intermediate rates. 

(b) In establishing rates under the long and short haul rule where 
relief is denied or withdrawn. 

(3) To place one route on the same basis as another route unless 
there is important intermediate territory involved, in which event 
the changes will be docketed. 

(4) Establishment of rates on commodities upon which it is cus- 
tomary to publish commodity rates and upon which class rates or 
combination of intermediate rates only are in effect, to place them 
in relation with rates in the same general territory on the same 
commodity, provided this does not result in an advance. 

(5) Establishment of transit arrangements where none now exist 
to place such points on the same basis as generally applied through- 
out the same territory. 

(6) Local rates the same as from contiguous points of origin 
or to contiguous points of destination. 

(7) Establishment of rates made by differential routes on the 
usual differential basis under the rates via standard routes. 

(8) Establishment of rates on commodities upon which it is usual 
to apply the same rate as on another commodity when made the 
same as the rate on such other commodity, provided it does not 
result in an advance. 

(9) The tariff changes listed below: 

(a) Addition of stations and landings on old lines. 

(b) Station changes which note the addition of facilities. 

(c) Station changes which note the establishment of new or addi- 


tional facilities for handling less-than-carload freight at a specified 


station. 

(d) Station changes which note the establishment of new or 
additional facilities for handling live stock at a specified station. 
i (e) Opening and closing of stations or landings at which business 
is transacted only during certain seasons of the year. 


(f) Changes removing restrictions at a specified station as to’ 


the handling of inbound and outbound freight. 

(g) Changes removing or modifying restrictions at a_ specified 
station as to the delivery of freight on private sidings. 

(h) Station changes which note the establishment of new inter- 
change tracks at a-specified station. 

i) Removal or modification of restrictions designating: stations 
as junction points, passing tracks or towers at which no freight will 
be handled. 

(j) Rates on circuses and other show outfits. 

(k) Suspension and restoration supplements. 

(1) Changes in or arrangements for allowances for transferring 
L. C. L. shipments of freight between depots or transfer points. 

(m) Changes in rates or charges for the purpose of correcting 
typographical or clerical errors, if discovered within ninety days after 
tariffs become effective. 


EMERGENCY WHEAT RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Millers in southern Kansas, members of the Southern Kan- 
sas Millers’ Club, joined by the Galveston, Tex., Chamber of 
Commerce, have asked the~Commission to suspend the expira- 
tion date, September 30, of the emergency wheat and wheat 
flour rates made operative at the solicitation of the Hoover 
administration from southern Kansas to Louisiana and Texas 
ports. They have asked that on account of a fear that possesses 
them that there is a chance that the Commission will suspend 
the seven-cent reduction which the Santa Fe, Rock Island, 
Missouri Pacific and the St. Louis-San Francisco have proposed 
to make, effective October 10 and later days, to meet the like 
cut made by the Kansas City Southern from Kansas City to 
the Louisiana and Texas ports. 

The protestants call attention to the fact that since the 
publication of the emergency wheat and wheat flour rates the 
rate situation from southern Kansas in relation to northerm 
Kansas has been changed, adversely to them, by reason of 
changes that went into effect September 10. They admit that 
if the emergency rates are permitted to expire on September 
30, as provided for in the emergency tariffs, they will be in 
relation to Oklahoma as they were prior to the publication of 
the emergency rates. They point out that even if the reduction 
proposed to be made effective October 10 and later is not sus- 
pended they will be worse off when the old rates are restored 
than they were when the emergency rates were put into opD- 
eration. When the emergency rates were put into effect, the 
southern Kansans have told the Commission, greater reductions 
were made from southern than from northern Kansas. The 
greater reductions were made so as to give the southern Kansas 
millers a chance to export through the Louisiana and Texas 
ports, while the emergency rates lasted at least, without making 
the heavy absorptions that the older rates required. 

CORRECTION IN CASE NUMBERS 

The docket number in Interstate Sand & Gravel Co. V5. 
Wabash et al., reported in The Traffic World, August 10, DP. 
335, should have been “19653” instead of “19635” as published. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Some commissioners, as individu- 
als, are giving thought to the question 
of whether the Commission should 
have control, to a degree, over cor- 
porations holding the stock of railroad 
companies, if it has no power over 
them now. The general thought is that it has no such authority. 

As a body, the Commission, so far as can be learned, has 
never taken up the subject. There has been no definite reason 
for so doing. However, inasmuch as such holding corporations 
may come to have full control over the policies of railroad cor- 
porations actually operating common carriers, and their ap- 
pearance, in various unification proceedings, as the holders of 
large blocks of railroad stock, the question of their control has, 
naturally, suggested itself. 

As the layman construes the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Northern Securities Company case, 
mere possession of the power to manage the affairs of com- 
peting railroad companies is a violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law. Enforcement of that statute is no part of the duty 
of the Commission. It is not even suggested that the holding 
corporations, the names of which have appeared in connection 
with the unification proceedings, hold stock in violation of the 
layman’s understanding of the meaning of the decision in this 
case. However, a holding company, to some, is as dangerous 
as a piece of paper blown across the road in front of a skittish 
horse is to the animal. Some of the commissioners are almost 
as suspicious as nervous horses. 


At all times the Commission has tried to deal with really 
responsible men. The holding company affords an opportunity, 
it is suggested, for policy-makers to remain in the background 
when the Commission is conducting an inquiry. The Commis- 
sion, as a general rule, cannot command a holding company to 
respond to inquiries it may desire to make, because it is not 
the corporation that makes rates and does other things coming 
under the jurisdiction of the regulating body. In its early days 
the Commission had considerable trouble in getting before it 
the men who were responsible for specific acts and general 
policies. It insisted, year after year, in having the responsible 


Unbridled Holding 
Corporations Cause 
Some Brow-Wrinkling 


- Men come before it. In recent years it has had no such trouble. 


Creation and use of the holding companies merely suggest the 
possibility of the return of an era of that sort. 

In rate and service cases the holding company could not 
be much of a figure because, thus far, the holding company has 
been used merely as an agency for the concentration of stock 
in one hand. Thereby, the transfer of stock, as desired in 
unification moves, is facilitated. Even so, no real difficulty has 
been experienced in finance or unification cases. However, the 
possibility of difficulty is sufficient to cause some consideration 
of the question whether the Commission should or should not 
have power over holding corporations. 





What is believed to be the richest 
petroleum field in the country, Kettle- 
man Hills, in California, has been 
brought under government control to 
such an extent, that in the event there 
should be a sudden shortage in oil, 
the administration might be blamed for the increase in price 
of petroleum products following it. In pursuance of President 
Hoover’s conservation policy, Secretary Wilbur, of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, has made an agreement with the holders 
of government permits and leases in the three domes consti- 
tuting Kettleman Hills, to restrict drilling and production until 
July 1, 1931, almost to extinction of production in that field. 
The agreement is based on an assumption that, at present, there 
1s Overproduction. A number of states are also acting on that 
assumption, notably Texas, Oklahoma, and California. 


The government was able to bring about conservation in 
Kettleman Hills because it was and is the owner of a large 
Percentage of the land in that field. The most productive 
well was drilled into the oil sand under an exploration permit 
issued in accordance with the national leasing law. As part 
of the policy of conservation of the Hoover administration no 


Government as a 
Probable Factor in 
Petroleum Prices 
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exploration permits are being issued. The right of President 
Hoover to order the stopping of the issuance of permits under 
that law is being contested in the courts of the District of 
Columbia. 


A few months ago the big men of the oil industry ‘told 
Secretary Wilbur that they could have supplied the. country 
with the petroleum products it needed in 1928 by refining 630,- 
000,000 barrels of crude. The production was 913,000,000. In 
other words, they suggested that they wasted or put into stor- 
age, where some of the lighter parts of the crude will be wasted, 
nearly 300,000,000 barrels. Yet, acting on Attorney-General 
Mitchell’s advice, Secretary Wilbur refused to become a party 
to a plan for holding the 1929 production at the 1928 level. 
Mr. Mitchell said such an agreement would be in violation of 
the anti-trust laws. 





Warehousemen throughout the country are 


Barge Line sending a protest to members of Congress against 
In-Transit the policy of the government barge line to allow 

long periods of free in-transit storage of freight 
Storage carried by it, the storage to be in terminals to 


be erected by the barge line. New Orleans has 
been an ardent supporter of the barge line idea. New Orleans\is 
also the home city of the official of the warehousemen’s organ-~ 
ization who is writing a protest to the congressmen. The latter 
are the ones who vote the money for constructing the terminals 
which the warehousemen contend puts the government into 
competition with their legitimate private enterprises. 





Pretty soon it will be impossible for an 
American to go anywhere on earth with a 
hope of getting a real thrill by seeing some- 
thing he has never seen before. Iceland, the 
land with the oldest legislative body, the althing, now entering 
on its one thousandth year, is discarding the pony and taking 
up the American automobile truck as its transportation facility. 


Iceland, according to a report to the Department of Com- 
merce, is experiencing an improvement in its public finances 
and general economic conditions. In 1928 it celebrated its better 
economic conditions by increasing its use of American automo- 
biles by 100 per cent. At the close of the year it had 310 pas- 
senger cars and 492 trucks. In the first half of this year it 
imported 325 automobiles, thereby showing that 1929 was also 
to be a red-letter year for the automobile salesman who is 
adapting the ancient Norse spoken on the island to the uses 
of high pressure salesmanship. Most of the automobiles im- 
ported in the first part of 1929 were trucks, suggesting that the 
Icelander combines business and pleasure when he invests in 
automobiles by buying light trucks in which he can haul his 
family and his product to market. 


A rather ambitious road improvement program has been 
adopted showing that even the rugged descendents of the vikings 
are unwilling to stand the bumps of outrageous fate when it 
it is as easy to learn how to make smooth roads as to get 
internal combustion engines from the land to which Leif Ericson 
came long before Columbus came to the islands surrounding 
the continents in the western hemisphere but not to the main- 
land itself. 


Iceland Goes 
American, Too 





For several years the school teachers 
in the United States Bureau of Education 
have been furrowing their brows over the 
question whether world illiteracy was be- 
ing reduced. They have found the answer. 
It is yes. Just what percentage of the 
world is unacquainted with the symbol for the ego they have 
not told the public. But they say, without qualification, that 
illiteracy throughout the world is decreasing. 


How long it will take even the small Teutonic world to 
learn that “I,” used by it to designate, either by itself or in 
combination with other letters, the first person singular, is not 
the Roman numeral if resembles, but an old rune, the school 
teachers have not figured out. But they have made figures on 
nearly everything else. For instance, they have figured . that, 
in twenty years, the illiteracy rates in the Philippines and Porto 
Rico were reduced 30 per cent or more. How much happier 
the literates are than the others they have not estimated. 


The bureau believes that the adoption of democratic forms 
of government by China, Russia and Turkey, having a popula- 
tion of 590,000,000 persons, means diminution of illiteracy. 
China is stepping forward toward popular or mass education 
by scrapping the classical mandarin language used by the 
literati for the introduction of Pie-hua for literary purposes. 
The bureau asserts that, if China succeeds to the point of mak- 


Teachers Are 
Making Headway 
Against Illiteracy 
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ing 300,000,000 Chinese literate, world illiteracy will be reduced 
by something more than one-third. 





The first student on record in the 
United States to attempt to earn his way 
through college was Zachariah Bridgen, 
at Harvard, according to best informa- 
tion available in the bureau of educa- 
tion, United States Department of the 
Interior. Inasmuch as Harvard is the oldest school there is not 
likely to be a dispute about this tale. 

Bridgen entered Harvard in 1657 at the age of 14 and gradu- 
ated at 18. The steward’s books reveal that charges against 
him for college bills included “commones and sizinges” (board 
together with food and drink ordered from the buttery), “tui- 
tion,” “study-rente and beed” (room and bed), “fyer and can- 
dell” (fire and candles), “wood, etc.,” and a charge for “bringing 
corn from Charlestown.” Credit was given him for “silver,” 
“sugar,” “wheatt,” “Malte,” “Indian” (corn), “hooge” and “a 
bush of parsnapes. On December 31, 1654, there was “given him 
by ringinge the bell and waytinge—£1 2s. 6d.”—the first record 
of an American student’s earning a portion of his expenses in 
college by ringing the college bell and by waiting on table in 
the commons. As a waiter, he received 12s. 6d. a quarter for 
three successive quarters, after which he was paid “on quarter 
for a schollership 18s. 9d.” and credited “by his wages 50 shil- 
linges and a schollership £3 15s.” 

The total cost of a college education in 1653 ranged from 
£30 2s. 14d. to £61 11s. 8%d., or from $100 to $200 paid in 
silver and groceries.—A. E. H. 


INTERMEDIATE RATES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I desire to call your attention to several inaccuracies in 
Professor Wilson’s article appearing on page 701 of The Traffic 
World for September 21 dealing with the intermediate rate 
application. 

In the last two paragraphs on page 701 he states that, where 
there are, in any lawful tariffs, commodity rates on the same 
articles from the intermediate origin points applicable over 
the same routes to the same destinations which produce differ- 
ent charges from those resulting from the application of the 
general rule, the lower of such charges are applied; and the 
last sentence on the page says “shippers get the benefit of the 
lowest commodity rate available.’ Apparently, he bases his 
statement on Note 4 of Rule 27 of Tariff Circular 20, which 
did authorize this alternative application. However, may I point 
out that supplement 1 to Tariff Circular 20, issued October 1, 
\1928, amends Note 4 in connection with both the “from” and 
“to” intermediate clauses to provide that, in the case of a spe- 
cific commodity rate from an intermediate point, the interme- 
diate clause in the tariff will have no effect. Specifically, the 
note in connection with the “from” intermediate clause now 
reads as follows: 


First Student Who 
‘Worked His Way 
Through Harvard 


Note 4—If there is in any other tariff a commodity rate on the 
same article from the intermediate origin point applicable over the 
same route to the same destination, the provisions of this rule are not 
applicable from such intermediate origin point. 


Therefore, it can readily be seen that, if there is a specific 
rate from the intermediate point either higher or lower than a 
rate made by the use of the intermediate clause, the specific 
rate is the only rate which can be applied. 


The same thing is true of his explanation on page 702, and 
there I notice that he quotes the old Note 4. 


Furthermore, in the third paragraph on page 702, where he 
lists the several factors which must be present in applying 
the rule, he states under “4” “the route over which the com- 
modity rate is applicable to the next beyond point must lead 
through or via the next beyond point.” Undoubtedly he means 
that the route must lead through or via the intermediate point. 

The next criticism is of the statement made in the first 
sentence at the top of the right-hand column on page 702 read- 
ing as follows: 


This clause provides that the class rates published in the tariffs 
from or to the next more distant point may be established from 
or to any points not named in the tariffs, provided the unnamed points 
are published in the tariffs. 


I am unable to figure out just what is meant by this state- 
ment because, if there is a publication, naturally the points 
are no longer unnamed. 

One other general criticism runs to the use by Professor 
Wilson throughout the article of the words “rates may be estab- 
lished.” The fact is that the publication of an intermediate 
clause in the tariff automatically establishes rates from inter- 
mediate points. I believe the article would have been clearer 
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had Professor Wilson used the words “apply” or “applieq” 
rather than “establish” or “established.” 
W. J. Mathey, Chairman, Committee on Rate Construction 
and Tariffs, National Industrial Traffic League. 
New York, Sept. 24, 1929. 


VALUES AND RATE OF RETURN 


A comparison of values, rate of return, and net railway 
operating income of Class I railroads, including lessor and 
proprietary companies for 1928, has been made by The Security 
Owner in connection with a discussion of the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the O’Fallon recapture 
case. 

That there is room for improvement in the net railway 
operating income of the carriers of the country in order that a 
fair return may be realized on a valuation that may be found 
in consonance with the principles laid down by the Supreme 
Court, it says, is evidenced from the following tabulation: 


Comparison of values, rate of return and net railway operating 
income of class I railroads (including lessor and proprietary com- 
panies) by districts for year 1928: 

Total 


—Districts— All 
Eastern Southern Western Districts 
(Millions) (Millions) (Millions) (Milns.) 


Approximate O’Fallon Method...$ 9,119 $ 3,784 $ 8,487 $21,390 
Approximate Reproduction 

Method Using Department 

of Labor’s Indices........e0.- 12,117 4,906 11,397 28,420 
Mean Of TWO VaIed. .0..cccceees 10,618 4,345 9,942 24,905 


—Rate of Return— 
On On Approx. On 


Net Railway Approx. Repro- Mean 

Operating Income O’Fallon duction Value 

NT nik ctawskcaiansee $ 502,350,521 5.51% 4.15% 4.73% 
Se Peer 213,022,361 5.63% 4.34% 4.90% 
St ree 456,203,338 5.38% 4.00% 4.59% 
BTL BUMS oki cicewoesns 1,171,576,220 5.48% 4.12% 4.70% 


In explanation of the tabulation, the following statement 
is made: 


In this we contrast the values and rate of return of the Class 
I railroads, including their lessor and proprietary companies, by 
districts for the year 1928, using three sets of figures. The first of 
these is a valuation which would have resulted from an approximate 
application of the Commission’s O’Fallon method. The second, based 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission’s value of the physical 
property in existence on the respective valuation dates, enhanced 
by the relative percentages of increase in all commodities in the 
department of labor’s statistical index, and adding additions and 
betterments at cost, cash, material and supplies, and correcting for 
book change in depreciation. The third figure is a mean of the first 
two for comparative purposes only, there being no suggestion that 
the Commission could or should find such a valuation. 

One thing is certain from analyzing the above figures, and that 
is that the rate situation inevitably will be stabilized as a result 


of the O’Fallon decision because the adequacy of railroad rates must: 


be measured by higher standards of valuation. Since a fair return has 
not thus far been realized even upon the former low finding of value 
of the Commission, that body is now legally bound to prevent any 
further erosion of the rate structure. How much higher a level of 
rates, if any, the Commission will have to provide will depend upon 
many factors, the most important of which, of course, is what its 
new finding of value will be. In addition, the fairness of the rate 
of return is a matter for consideration. Further economies and in- 
creased growth in traffic might conceivably provide sufficient earn- 
ings, even at the present rate level, or at least without a marked 
change upward. 

While not generally realized, the valuation principles heretofore 
advocated by the Commission contained a serious threat to the wel- 
fare of all regulated industry. This was not so much a danger which 
a detailed application of the Commission’s method would have forced 
upon public utilities generally if its methods had prevailed. It would 
have laid the ground work for an era of Commission and bureau- 
made laws since, in effect, what was proposed was an usurpation 
of legislative powers. How serious this might have been can best be 
realized by considering that the law affecting valuation as well as 
regulation in general under such procedure would change with every 
change in the complexion of the regulatory body. Investors in the 
securities of regulated industry can well be thankful for the protec- 
ting arm which the Supreme Court has extended to shield them from 
the evil consequences of such a day. 


OVALTINE CASE NEGOTIATIONS 


Nuel D. Belnap, representing the complainant in docket 
22251, the Wander Company against the A. & R. and others, at 
the hearing at Chicago before Examiner Kettler, September 24, 
requested that the case be held on the Commission’s suspense 
docket pending negotiations with the carriers. He said there 
was a strong probability that a settlement would be reached 
without bringing the matter before the Commission. He was 
joined in the request by R. W. Fyfe, on behalf of the carriers. 
The parties were in substantial agreement, he said, and it was 
not likely a further hearing would be required. The case in- 
volves carload and less-carload ratings on ovaltine, the com- 
plainant alleging that rates charged prior to February 15 from 
Villa Park, Ill., New York, Philadelphia, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco to various points throughout the country were unlaw- 
ful in violation of section 6 of the act. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 
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EASTERN SPELTER GROUPS 


A finding of undue prejudice and an order to remove it not 
later than December 2 have been made in No. 19644, Federated 
Metals Corporation vs. Pennsylvania et al, as to rates on 
spelter from Trenton, N. J., to destinations in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, the Virginias, Wis- 
consin, Kentucky and Tennessee. The Commission, by division 2, 
found the rates from Trenton to be unduly prejudicial to that 
point and unduly preferential of Palmerton, Pa. 

Trenton, geographically, is in the New York rate group and 
on spelter takes two cents higher than the rate from the Phila- 
delphia group in which Palmerton is situated. The Delaware 
River, the report says, is the dividing line between the two 
groups. The carriers objected to a disruption of the two groups. 
The Commission, however, pointed out that Phillipsburg, N. J., 
like Trenton, was east of the Delaware but that, on spelter, 
it took the Philadelphia group rate. It also said that spelter 
was not moved from Phillipsburg. It also said that there was 
no movement from Bristol and Philadelphia, Pa., other points 
from which spelter rates were published, of the commodity in 
question. It also said that shipments from Palmerton via the 
Lehigh & New England and the Pennsylvania to central terri- 
tory passed through Trenton, the higher rated point. 

“Since defendant’s policy is to maintain extensive groups 
on this traffic,” says the report, “no sufficient reason appears 
why one of the four main spelter producing points in this 
territory should be excluded from the common rate basis.” 

The carriers asked for fourth section relief in foutrh sec- 
tion application Nos. 1772, 1773, 1774, 1780 and 9068. They 
said that the route over the Lehigh & New England and Pennsyl- 
vania was an established route to central territory which they 
desired to use in competition with the more direct routes. 
Relief was granted in fourth section order No. 10182 on zinc 
slabs, or’ pigs and spelter from the long-and-short-haul part of the 
fourth section from Phillipsburg and Burlington, N. J., Palmer- 
ton, Pa., and other points in the so-called Philadelphia group 
via Trenton to the destination states hereinbefore mentioned. 
All other relief requested in those applications was denied, 
effective contemporaneously with the establishment of rates 
pursuant to the decision in No. 15879, Eastern Class Rate Inves- 
tigation. 

The complaint alleged the rates were unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory and unduly prejudicial. The Commission said 
they were not unlawful except as indicated. 

Commissioner Brainerd concurred in the finding of not 
otherwise unlawful but dissented from the finding of undue 
prejudice. He did that because he said the Pennsylvania was 
not the rate-making line from Palmerton to the points alleged to 
have been preferred. Therefore, he said that, in his opinion, 
that was no basis for a finding of undue prejudice. 


N. E.-FLORIDA FOURTH SECTION 


The Commission, by division 2, in fourth section application 
No. 13332, class rates between eastern points and Jacksonville, 
Fla., has denied, in fourth section order No. 10181, the applica- 
tion of the Ocean Steamship Company of Savannah, the Atlantic 
Coast Line and the Seaboard ‘Air Line, for permission to estab- 
lish class rates between points in trunk line and New England 
territories, on the one hand, and Jacksonville, Fla., on the 
other, without observing the long-and-short-haul part of the 
fourth section. The request was for permission to establish, 
on account of the competition of the Clyde and Merchants & 
Miners steamship lines, water-and-rail and rail-water-and-rail 
class rates without carrying the low rates at the ports as maxima 
at intermediate points. 

At present, according to the report, the Coast Line does 
hot participate in this business and the Seaboard observes the 
fourth section. The report said that the record did not show 
that the Seaboard would withdraw from the Jacksonville busi- 
hess if relief were denied. Therefore, it said, denial would 
leave things as they were. 

The Ocean Steamship Company said that denial of fourth 
section relief would deprive it of approximately $1,000 in reve- 
hue per southbound sailing, because it was dependent largely 
a traffic for its ships on tonnage going beyond Jacksonville, 

a. 

The Commission considered this application in the light of 

the decision in the Southern Class Rate case, 100 I. C. C. 513; 
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109 I. C. C. 300; 113 I. C. C. 200, and 128 I. C. C. 567, in which 
it approved or prescribed, among other things, water-and-rail 
and rail-water-and-rail class rates between key points from 
trunk line and New England territories, on the one hand, and 
groups of points contiguous to south Atlantic ports, on the 
other, and in which it said consideration was given to the sit- 
uation in connection with the routes long established and con- 
tinued by the applicants and their competitors. Applicants now 
sought authority, it said, to meet the present rates of the com- 
petitors and meet any other rates they might make from and 
to the ports and to maintain, at the intermediate points, on the 
Seaboard and Coast Line, between Savannah, Ga., and Jackson- 
ville, Fla., the rates approved in the Southern Class Rate case. 

The Commission said that while the application was based 
upon water competition, it appeared that the applicants, in fact, 
were the same kind of carriers as their competitors because 
the greater part of the traffic carried between the ports origi- 
nated at interior points and was destined to interior points 
beyond destination ports. Relief was denied on this traffic in 
the decision in the Southern Class Rate case. In disposing of 
the case the Commission said: 


In our decision in the Southern Class Rate Case we were attempt- 
ing to follow the declared policy of Congress to foster and preserve 
in full vigor both rail and water transportation, and as shown from 
the quoted portions of that decision we fixed a basis of rates which 
would further that policy. As the rates were based upon a compliance 
with the fourth section by all participating routes the situation here 
presented by the Seaboard Air Line and other applicants does not 
appear to demand any different treatment than other similar car- 
riers. We are of the opinion and find that the evidence here pre- 
sented is insufficient to warrant the granting of the relief requested. 
The application will be denied. 


LUMBER TO CANADA 


The Commission, by division 2, in No. 20567, Atlantic Lum- 
ber Co. vs. Louisville & Nashville et al., has found inapplicable 
the rates charged on hardwood lumber from Duff and Knox- 
ville, Tenn., to Cowansville and St. Hyacinthe, Que., to the extent 
they exceeded those which would have resulted from the use 
of the Jones combination rule in accordance with the principle 
laid down in the Sligo Case, 73 I. C. C. 551. It has further 
found the applicable rates unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded or may exceed 43.5 cents and awarded reparation to 
the basis mentioned. 

Transportation involved being from the United States into 
Canada, the order for the future directed to the United States 
carriers requires them to cease and desist, on or before Decem- 
ber 2, from publishing, demanding or collecting rates in excess 
of 43.5 cents. 

Commissioner Brainerd dissented for the reasons set forth 
by him in Cyanamid and Cyanide from Niagara Falls, 155 I. C. C. 
488. 

Charges were collected at rates of 45, 49.5 an 54.5 from 
Knoxville to St. Hyacinthe and 27.2, 52, 54.5 and 56 cents from 
Knoxville to Cowansville. From Duff to Cowansville charges 
were collected at rates of 45 and 53 cents. 

Seemingly the trouble arose out of the effort of the railroads, 
in July, 1924, to transfer the rates in question from an individual 
line publication to an agency tariff, resulting in a faulty refer- 
ence to a rate of 43.5 cents from the Tennessee points of origin 
to Boston, Mass. The reference was effective as to some 
Canadian points but not as to others. That brought combina- 
tions on Cincinnati into play together, the Commission found, 
with the combination rule. In efforts to straighten out the 
tangle the carriers fell into a dispute about divisions. They 
settled that by publishing a joint rate of 49 cents which the 
Commission found unreasonable to the extent indicated. 





TEXAS CRATE RATES 


Texas commodity rates on collapsible wooden fruit and 
vegetable crates have been found unduly prejudicial in com- 
parison with interstate rates from Benton and Camden, Ark., 
and the Texas commission has been advised to remove the 
undue prejudice. The condemnation was made in No. 19970, 
Owosso Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. Asherton & Gulf et al. The 
Commission, by division 3, found that the rates from Paris, 
Tex., chiefly to destinations in the Rio Grand valley, in Texas, 
were unduly preferential of shippers of crates in Texas and 
unduly prejudicial to shippers at Benton and Camden. The 
Commission said the undue prejudice should be removed by the 
establishment, from Paris, of rates bearing a percentage rela- 
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tionship to the first class rates maintained from that point not 
lower than that reflected in the rates now in effect from Benton 
and Camden in relation to the present first class rates from the 
latter points. 

The Commission said that no order would be entered at 
this time but that the railroads and the Texas commission 
should take the necessary action to remove the unlawfulness 
found to exist by reason of the present intrastate rates in Texas. 
It said that if that was not done within a reasonable time the 
matter might again be brought to its attention. It further said 
that the complainants did not show that they had suffered 
pecuniary loss because of the undue prejudice. Therefore repara- 
tion was denied. 


STORE DOOR DELIVERY 


Store door delivery and pick-up, at line-haul rates, at Ben- 
nettsville, S. C., by the Bennettsville & Cheraw, is not objec- 
tionable to the Commission. That body, by division 3, in I. and 
S. No. 3255, rules covering collection and delivery of L. C. L. 
freight at Bennettsville, S. C., has found justified schedules of 
the carrier mentioned providing that sort of service on less- 
than-carloads, except on single articles weighing in excess of 
1,000 pounds. The order of suspension has been vacated and 
the proceeding discontinued. 

In the course of its report the Commission pointed out 
why, in the case of this carrier, the service was not violative 
of any part of the interstate commerce act. The service is to 
be available to everyone in the town, of a population of 5,000, 
mentioned. It is designed to meet the competition of trucks. 
No one objected other than the Atlantic Coast Line, upon the 
protest of which the schedules were suspended. 

The Bennettsville & Cheraw extends from Kollock, S. C., 
where it connects with the Seaboard Air Line, through Bennetts- 
ville to Brownsville, a distance of 32 miles. The Atlantic Coast 
Line also serves Bennettsville. The Commission said that the 
Coast Line was unwilling to establish or participate in the 
establishment of the store door and pick-up service. 

“The protestant, as a common carrier,” says the report, 
“may not unduly prefer one community to the disadvantage of 
another; if it voluntarily chooses to meet the competition of 
the respondent at Bennettsville, its obligation to other com- 
munities on its line is clear under our previous decisions. 
Protestant’s situation in this regard is not determinative of 
the question here involved, whether what the respondent pro- 
poses violates any provision of law.” 

The respondent said that it had lost less-than-carload busi- 
ness to the trucks operating within a radius of 100 miles; that 
its proposal was made to meet that competition and that its 
future existence depended upon its ability to meet the compe- 
tition. Many shippers, the report said, expressed a desire for 
the proposed service. The respondent said it expected to use 
its own truck but that the service could be performed without 
the employment of additional labor at a cost of about $55 a 
month. 


The Atlantic Coast Line, the report said, asserted that the 
proposed service would divert at least a part of some of the 
less-than-carload freight now hauled by it from such points as 
Richmond and Norfolk, Va., to the Bennettsville & Cheraw, and 
that the respondent’s proposal was made with that end in view. 
The Commission said the Coast Line referred to Absorption of 
Drayage Charges, 128 I. C. C. 405, in which the Commission 
found, among other things, that approval of a proposed absorp- 
tion of drayage charges, considering the low level of the rates, 
would promote destructive competition and be inconsistent with 
the performance of its duty under section 15a. 


“The facts here presented,” says the report, “differ materi- 
ally from those that were before us in that case. For example, 
there is no showing here, as there was in that case, that the 
rates are sub-normal, or that the practice proposed by the 
respondent would, necessarily, establish a dangerous precedent, 
or that destructive competition would be promoted by the 
schedules. 

“In previous cases in which we have had occasion to Con- 
sider store door delivery and absorption of charges for drayage, 
several of which are cited in the case last cited herein, we 
have never condemned the practice as such. The decision in 
each case must necessarily be based on the particular facts 
considered therein.” 

The Coast Line contended that the proposed service would 
be unjustly discriminatory but the Commission said that that 
contention was not supported by evidence. The Commission 
said there was no evidence of any competition between Bennetts- 
ville and any other point on the respondent’s line . 

“Of course,” says the report, “if in the future it develops that 
this service results in undue prejudice or undue preferenee, the 
respondent, if it does not correct the violations of law voluntarily, 
can be compelled to do so.” 
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The Coast Line also contended that as the proposed service 
would be equivalent to a reduction in rates to Bennettsville 
and that inasmuch as the rates to intermediate points were the 
same as to Bennettsville, the proposed schedules would result 
in violations of the long-and-short haul provision of section 4, 
The Commission said that that contention was unsound, citing 
in support of that declaration I. C. C. vs. Detroit & C.G. H. & 
M., 167 U. S. 633. 

“While the amount involved in this controversy is small,” 
says Commissioner Taylor, dissenting, “the principle is of tre- 
mendous importance because it involves the question of our 
approval of making freight rates cover store-door delivery. The 
rates to and from the depots of the Atlantic Coast Line and 
the Bennettsville & Cheraw Railroad are the same. Now, if the 
Bennettsville & Cheraw Railroad is allowed to‘ rebate, or in 
any way to reduce its rates sufficiently to cover the cost of 
making store-door delivery, the Atlantic Coast Line must do 
the same or go out of business at Bennettsville. If the Atlantic 
Coast Line should meet this competition at Bennettsville by 
paying the cost of trucking between its depot and store delivery, 
it would become necessary to inaugurate a similar arrangement 
at every point where not to do so would result in unlawful 
discrimination in favor of Bennettsville. For these reasons I 
believe these tariffs should be permanently suspended.” 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Beans 
No. 20546, N. B. Keeney & Son, Inc., vs. Oregon Short Line 
et al. By division 2. Complaint alleging unreasonable rate on 
beans, Filer, Ida., to Atlanta, Ga., barred. Dismissed. 





Brass Ingots 


No. 21631, Federated Metals Corporation vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. By division 2. Rate of 22 cents per 100 pounds from 
Detroit, Mich., to Baltimore, Md., inapplicable on certain ship- 
ments of brass ingots from East Liberty, Pa. (Shadyside Sta- 
tion), to Baltimore, Md. Applicable rate was combination of 
76 cents per net ton to Bessemer, Pa., and 20 cents per 100 
pounds beyond. Complaint dismissed. 

Wood Pulp 

No. 21130, Pittston Paper Corporation vs. L. V. By division 
2. Rates on wood pulp, New York Harbor, N. Y., to Forest 
Castle, Pa., unreasonable, past, present and future, to extent 
they exceeded, exceed or may exceed 19 cents. Order for 
future effective on or before Dcember 2. Complainant entitled 
to reparation. 

Cotton Yarn 

No. 21549, Boger & Crawford vs. S. A. L. et al. By division 
2. Rate on cotton yarn, carloads, Lincolnton, N. C., to Phila- 
delphia Pa., not unreasonable but is and for future will be 
unduly prejudicial to extent it exceeds or may exceed the rate 
contemporaneously maintained by defendants on like traffic 
from Columbia, S. C., to Philadelphia. Order for future effective 
on or before December 2. 

Wooden Insulator Pins 

No. 21652, American Cross Arm Co. vs. Southern. By 
division 2. Rate on wooden insulator pins, carloads, Barbours- 
ville, Va., to Jacksonville, Fla., was, is and for the future will 
be unreasonable to extent it exceeded, exceeds or may exceed 
the rate contemporaneously maintained by defendant on lumber 
from Barboursville to Jacksonville. Order for future effective 
on or before December 2. Reparation of $136.80, with interest, 
awarded. 

Muriatic Acid 


No. 21663, Phillips Petroleum Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. By 
division 2. Complainant entitled to reparation on finding rates 
charged prior to July 14, 1928, on muriatic acid, in carboys, car- 


. loads, Bartlesville, Okla., to Breckenridge and Borger, Tex., un- 


reasonable to extent they exceeded the reasonable rates of 71 
cents to Breckenridge and 77 cents to Borger established on 
that date. Record insufficient to support a finding of unreason- 
ableness on and after July 14, 1928. 


Grapes 


No. 21727, Federal Fruit Distributors vs. S. P. et al. By 
division 5. Complaint dismissed on finding not unreasonable 
rates charged on carloads of grapes shipped in refrigerator 
cars from specified points in California to Modesto and San 
Jose, Calif., there stored in transit and reshipped to eastern 
destinations. 

Lumber 

I. and S. No. 3240, lumber from points in Florida to Port 
Tampa, Fla. By division 3. On finding of justification as to 
proposed increased rates on lumber, certain points in Florida 
to Port Tampa, Fla., for export or interstate coastwise move- 
ment, order of suspension vacated and proceeding discontinued. 
(Continued on page 750) 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





SPELTER AND ZINC BY-PRODUCTS 


A revision of the rates on zinc by-products such as dross, 
skimmings and ashes to the basis of 85 per cent of sixth class 
has been recommended by Examiner Michael T. Corcoran, in 
No. 21288 Superior Zinc Corporation vs. Pennsylvania, between 
Bristol, Pa., and specified points in Delaware, New Jersey, West 
Virginia, New York, Maryland and Canada. The complaint as- 
sailed rates on spelter and zinc by-products from points in 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Tennessee, Georgia, Indiana, New 
York, Indiana, Virginia, Massachusetts, Maryland and Canada to 
Bristol and from that point to destinations in Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, Delaware and West Virginia 
as being and having been unreasonable. Reasonable rates and 
reparation were sought. 

Corcoran said the Commission should find the rates on 
spelter between Bristol and points in Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Massachusetts and New York not unreasonable. With 
the exception of the rates from Bristol to Lynn, Mass., and from 
Bridgeport, Conn., and Bayonne, N. J., the rates sought on spelter 
had been established. The finding that the rates on spelter 
were not unreasonable, the examiner said, should be without 
prejudice to conclusions that might be reached in No. 17000, 
part 12, Hoch-Smith non-ferrous metals, on the more compre- 
hensive record in that case. 

The examiner said the Commission should further find that 
the rates on zinc by-products from Chattanooga, Tenn., Atlanta, 
Ga., and Richmond, Va., to Bristol, were and are not unreason- 
able; that the present rates on zinc by-products from Bristol to 
Newport, Del., Meadowbrook, W. Va., and Carneys Point, N. J., 
and from Bayonne, Mariner’s Harbor, N. Y., Everett, Mass., Cam- 
den, N. J., Burlington, N. J., Mt. Clare and Locust Point, Md., to 
Bristol are not unreasonable; that the rates on the by-products 
from Bristol to Newport, Carneys Point and Meadowbrook and 
from Bayonne, Mariner’s Harbor, Everett, Camden, Mt. Clare, 
Locust Point and Burlington to Bristol were unreasonable prior 
to the establishment of the present rates to the extent that they 
exceeded 85 per cent of the contemporaneous sixth-class rates 
between the same points, except that between points where com- 
modity rates were maintained on spelter, lower than 85 per cent 
of the sixth class rates, those rates were unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded such commodity rates; that the rates 
assailed on zinc by-products from London, Hamilton, Walker- 
ville and Cote St. Paul, Canada, to Bristol were unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded 85 per cent of the contemporaneous 
sixth class rates between those points; and that the rates as- 
sailed on zinc by-products from Kokomo, Ind., Port Norfolk and 
Newport News, Va., to Bristol were, are, and for the future will 
be unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded and exceed 
the commodity rates on spelter between those points. 

The Commission, he said, should further find that com- 

plainant made shipments as described and paid and bore the 
charges thereon; that on shipments under the rates herein 
recommended to be found unreasonable it was damaged thereby 
to the extent that the charges paid exceeded those which would 
have accrued at the rates herein found reasonable in the past; 
and that it was entitled to reparation with interest. 
__ Corcoran said the Commission had no authority to prescribe 
joint rates for the future from points in Canada but that where, 
as here, joint rates from such points were found to have been 
unreasonable, the carriers participating in the transportation 
within the United States were jointly and severally liable for 
damages caused by such rates. Therefore his recommendations 
in that respect were limited to those applied in the past. 


PAPER RATES, OHIO TO THE WEST 


Based on a proposed finding of unreasonableness and undue 
Prejudice, Examiner Albert A. Mattson, in No. 21332, Advance 
Bag & Paper Co., Inc., et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., has 
Tecommended that the Commission order new rates on printing 
Paper, carloads, from Hamilton, Middletown, Franklin, West 
Carrollton, Dayton and Chillicothe, O., and rates on plain and 
Waxed wrapping paper and plain and printed gummed paper 
lape, paper bags and shopping bags, from Middletown to desti- 
nations in Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas and Colorado, ex- 
cluding all points on the west bank of the Mississippi River in 
Missouri and Iowa. The rates proposed by him are specific and 
hot merely a mileage scale to be used in ascertaining the rates 
after the persons interested have figured the mileage. 

The complaint to which paper manufacturers at the Ohio 





points mentioned were parties alleged that the rates since Au- 
gust 1, 1926, had been unjust, unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial. Some of the complainants asked for reparation in addi- 
tion to new rates for the future. Intervening petitions were 
filed by manufacturers in states around Ohio, Illinois and Wis- 
consin. They asked that any reductions that might be made 
from the Ohio points be reflected in reductions from their ship- 
ping points. The question of undue prejudice related chiefly to 
the adjustment from Cincinnati, O., and from the complaining 
points. 

Matson said the Commission should find that the rates were, 
had been and would be unreasonable, unduly prejudicial to the 
complainants and unduly preferential of competitors at Cincin- 
nati to the extent the rates had exceeded, exceeded or might 
exceed the specific rates carried in an appendix. He also recom- 
mended reparation to the title complainant and the Lawrence 
Bag Co., on shipments from Middletown, O. The rates recom- 
mended follow: 





From From 

Hamil- Chilli- 

ton,O. From Middletown, O.f cothe, O. 

To— Rate 1A Rate1,1A Rate3 Rate 2 Rate1lA 
I, TIONING x a cm eincew ew moi 42 42.5 42.5 51.5 44.5 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa........ ** ** 32.5 oe — 
Des Moines, Iowa.......... ss 38.5 38.5 os 40.5 
Fort Dodge, Iowa.......... ** 42.5 42.5 oe 44.5 
RUMERDOON, TOWER 600 c0sccccss dad ee 42.5 oe “ee 
Marshalltown, Iowa ....... 36 36.5 36.5 se 38.5 
Meemen CIty, BOWS. .cccccece. ** dd 42.5 oe ” 
Oskaloosa, IOWA ......ccce. +* + 36.5 nee shed 
CFOUMENR, TOWR oc.ocviccces oe os 32.5 bates ni 
ee eae 42 42.5 42.5 51.5 44.5 
Sioux City, IOWS..ccccceses ss ss 48.0 os se 
WEOREIOO, FOWG cecccvessose os oe 36.5 ee = 
Weewenes, BOWER cocccceceses vein es 42.5 age — 
Sf eer 42 42.5 42.5 51.5 44.5 
Ps “E,  sercceeckeme 42 42.5 42.5 51.5 44.5 
Independence, Mo. ........ 42 42.5 42.5 51.5 44.5 
Jefferson City, Mo......... 34 34.5 34.5 41.5 36.5 
(eee 44 44.5 44.5 53.5 46.5 
Kansas City, Mo........... 42 42.5 42.5 51.5 44.5 
NE, BO 290000 00600000 32 32.5 32.5 39.5 34.5 
Oe Eee 42 42.5 42.5 51.5 44.5 
Pi. MO: ctreeencesiesene 34 34.5 34.5 41.5 36.5 
Springfield, Mo. ........... 38 38.5 38.5 46.5 40.5 
BORTICS, NSU. 2: cccccesees 50 50.5 50.5 61.5 52.5 
Coftumbus, NODE. ....sccese oe 57.5 57.5 dad 59.5 
VOIirOUry, INOUE. <cccccvcces 57 57.5 57.5 s¢ 59.5 
Grand Island, Nebr........ 57 57.5 57.5 ss 59.5 
Hastings, Nebr. ........... 57 57.5 57.5 +s 59.5 
ea ree 48 48.5 48.5 58.5 50.5 
a Re ear os s¢ 57.5 oe ss 
North Platte, Nebr........ 69.5 70.0 70.0 84.0 72.0 
CRE, DONE, 60000 saceve ve 42 42.5 42.5 51.5 44.5 
DUNNE, TIONS. cccccscceses 56 36.5 56.5 ed 58.5 
Abilene, Kan. 54 54.5 54.5 65.5 56.5 
Anthony, Kan. 62 62.5 62.5 75.5 64.5 
Arkansas City, 57 57.5 57.5 69.5 59.3 
Atchison, Kan. 42 42.5 42.5 51.5 44.5 
Colleyville, TOM. ..ccctvecce 50 50.5 50.5 61.5 52.5 
COMOOOEER.,. TRO. 2 ccccscceces 54 54.5 54.5 65.5 56.5 
DOGS CHE, TOR. ccc ccccces 70 70.5 70.5 85.5 72.5 
MOTTE, TBR. 26 6ccsecsece 48 48.5 48.5 58.5 50.5 
Pert Bertt, BARs...0 060002 44 44.5 44.5 53.5 46.5 
i eo ere 56 56.5 56.5 68.5 58.5 
Great Bend, Kan........... 58 58.5 58.5 70.5 60.5 
Hutchinson, Kan. ......... 57 57.5 57.5 69.5 59.5 
mee CH, TOM: 60 660s08% 42 42.5 42.5 51.5 44.5 
SAGE, . TE. 0:0:0.0.4.0.40.00:00:0: 70 70.5 70.5 85.5 72.5 
SAOORGS, TM, 0 <0sccccees 44 44.5 44.5 53.5 46.5 
Leavenworth, Kan. ........ 42 42.5 42.5 51.5 44.5 
Manhattan, Kan. ...:cceses 54 54.5 54.5 65.5 56.6 
POZGORE, TOR. 220 ccccsscves 50 50.5 50.5 61.5 52.5 
is. reer 44 44.5 44.5 53.5 46.5 
Salina, > eee 54 54.5 54.5 65.5 56.5 
Topeka, Kam. ....cccccsccce 44 44.5 44.5 53.5 46.5 
Weeee, IME, sccwcsonesese 56 56.5 56.5 68.5 58.5 
Wee PEE, svcascsccnes 57 57.5 57.5 69.5 59.5 
Colorado Springs, Colo..... 81 81.5 81.5 98.5 83.5 
Denver, Col. ...sccccccece 81 81.5 81.5 98.5 83.5 
Fort Collina, Colo...ccceces 81 81.5 81.5 98.5 83.5 
Minnequa, Colo. .......-++.- 81 81.5 81.5 98.5 83.5 
Pussle, Cold. cscccrcecccoses 81 81.5 81.5 98.5 83.5 
Trinidad, Colo. ........+..- 81 81.5 81.5 98.5 83.5 


1—Wrapping, paper, bags, gummed paper tape, plain. 
1A—Printing paper, other than newsprint. 

2—Wrapping, waxed, gummed paper tape, printed. 

3—Shopping bags. 

t—1A rate shown to apply also from Franklin, West Carrollton 


and Dayton. 
**Present rate not assailed herein. 


IOWA SAND RATES 


In a report in No. 21755, McGrath Sand & Gravel Co. vs. 
Santa Fe et al. and a sub-number thereunder, Moline Con- 
sumers Co. vs. Burlington, Examiner Burton Fuller has rec- 
ommended that the Commission find rates on sand and gravel, 
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from Chillicothe, Ottawa, Sheridan, Yorkville, Aurora and Mo- 
line, Ill, to destination on the Burlington in Iowa unreason- 
able, and, in certain respects, unduly prejudicial and unjustly 
discriminatory as between state and interstate commerce. He 
has recommended the making of rates in accordance with a 
scale providing for charges up to 440 miles, on a single and 
joint-line basis. 

The scale, in Appendix C, begins with 55 cents per net ton 
for hauls of 10 miles and under. It progresses by 5-cent addi- 
tions for each 10-mile block up to 100 cents for 100 miles and 
135 cents for the block between 160 and 170 miles. Then the 
scale progresses by 30-mile blocks and the addition of 10 cents 
for each block, reaching 145 cents at the 200-mile block, 185 
cents in the block between 290 and 320 miles; 215 cents in the 
block between 380 and 410 miles and runs out with a rate of 
225 cents for the block between 410 and 440 miles. The initial 
joint-line rate is 75 cents per ton. It progresses with the addi- 
tion of 5 cents per block for joint-line hauls up to the 135-cent 
rate for the block from 160 to 170 miles. Beyond 170 miles a 
10-cent addition is made for each 30-mile block. 

Producers at LaGrange, Mo., Rock Island, Gladstone, Os- 
wego and Joliet, Ill, and at various points in Iowa, and the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, an association of re- 
tailers handling sand, gravel, crushed stone and other building 
materials, intervened on account of the effect these cases might 
have upon their interests. The examiner undertakes to care 
for their interests by means of a suggestion in connection with 
the following proposed findings: 


The Commission should find that the rates assailed from the 
complaining points were unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded rates based on the Iowa interstate scale, and that they are 
and for the future will be unreasonable to the extent that they 
qxcees or may exceed rates based on the scale set forth in Appen- 
ix C. 

The Commission should further find that the rates assailed are 
unduly prejudicial to complainants and unduly preferential of Iowa 
producers and unjustly discriminatory against interstate commerce 
in favor of intrastate commerce to the extent that the single-line 
rates from Iowa points for hauls of 30 miles and less to the same 
destinations represent a smaller percentage of the scale prescribed 
herein than the rates from the complaining points. z ‘ 

The Commission should further find that complainant in No. 
21755, Sub-No. 1, made shipments as described and paid and bore 
the charges thereon and is entitled to reparation in the amount that 
the charges paid exceeded those which would have accrued at the 
rates herein found to have been reasonable, with interest. Com- 
plainants should comply with Rule V of the Rules of Practice, in- 
cluding therein shipments made since the hearing with an affidavit 
7 — charges made on such shipments were also paid and borne 
y them. 

It is suggested that in order to avoid the creation of undue 
prejudice the basis herein prescribed for the future be also established 
from the intervening Missouri and Illinois points, although no finding 
or order can be made with respect thereto under the issues raised 
by the complaints. Pursuant to the suggestion made at the hearing 
the parties are also asked to indicate in their exceptions whether 
in the light of this proposed report a conference of the interested 
carriers and other parties before the examiner would be desirable 
with a view to reaching an agreement as to the rates which should 
be applied for the future on this traffic from the Illinois, Missouri and 
Iowa origins. 


LEPIDOLITE ORE REPARATION 


Attorney-Examiner Frank E. Mullen, on further hearing 
in No. 15085, State Corporation Commission of New Mexico 
et al. vs. Santa Fe et ai. and No. 18221, Mineral Mining & Milling 
Corporation vs. Santa Fe et al. has recommended that the 
Commission, in the title case, find that the separate factors of 
a combination rate of 68 cents charged on shipments of 
lepidolite ore, carloads, from Embudo, N. M., to Wheeling W. 
Va., were unreasonable to the extent that the through charges 
exceeded 51 cents. He said the carriers should be directed 
to apportion the damages, something in excess of $4,200, upon 
the basis of the division of the through rate prescribed. Prior 
reports in this complaint are in 96 I. C. C. 412, 123 I. C. C. 
675, and 142 I. C. C. 504. 

In the Mineral Mining & Milling complaint, Mullen recom- 
mended that the Commission find unreasonable the rate on the 
ore in question, between the same points, over the route includ- 
ing the Pennsylvania, to the extent indicated in the older case. 
He made a similar recommendation as to the apportionment 
of damages. The 51-cent rate became effective May 18, 1925. 

Division 4, in the original report, dealt with the rate and 
the minimum, saying that the minimum should be 80,000 pounds 
and the rate 51 cents. The original complaint did not include 
the Pennsylvania, the delivering line of 28 carloads. A further 
hearing was had as to the shipments. Division 1 then decided 
that the 68-cent rate over the route in which the Pennsylvania 
was the delivering carrier had not been in issue. The order of 
reparation issued in connection with that report, 123 I. C. C. 
675, did not cover the shipments delivered by the Pennsylvania. 

Then the new complaint was filed by the Mineral Mining & 
Milling Co. The title complainant asked for reopening of that 
older complaint, including the 28 shipments delivered by the 
Pennsylvania. 
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In 142 I. C. C. 504, the Commission reversed the finding of 
division 1 with respect to the shipments delivered by the 
Pennsylvania and held that the issues drawn in the first com- 
plaint were broad enough to cover the past unreasonableness 
of the rate charged on the shipments delivered by the Penn- 
sylvania and affirmed the finding of unreasonableness of the 
68-cent rate made by division 4. It further said that that finding 
of unreasonableness was effective against the rate charged on 
the 28 excepted shipments. It awarded reparation on the 28 
shipments. 

Upon petition of the Rock Island, one of the western 
defendants, the proceeding was reopened for the determifiation 
of the extent to which each of the factors was responsible for 
the unreasonableness found in the combined factors. 

Mullen said that the 51l-cent rate should be divided 29.75 
west of Kansas City and 21.25 cents east thereof, some of 
the shipments moving on that combination. East and west of 
East St. Louis, which was the dividing line on some of the 
shipments, Mullen said the division of the 17-cent difference 
between the old and the new rate should be divided 11.7 cents 
west of East St. Louis and 5.3 cents east of that point. Stated 
in another way, Mullen said the Commission should find that 
the rate of 68 cents was unreasonable to the extent that the 
factor of 38.5 cents exceeded 29.75 cents and the factor 29.5 
cents was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 21.25 cents. 

Mullen further said that the complainants had no interest 
in the controversy among the carriers with respect to the 
apportionment of the amount each set of carriers was to pay. 
Therefore he said that separate orders should be issued, in 
each docket, directing the carriers to apportion the damages 
among themselves. 


BULL WHEEL MATERIAL 

Reversal of the decision made by the Commission, by 
division 4, in No. 18646, Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. Rock 
Island et al., 136 I. C. C. 632, has been recommended by Exam- 
iner Harold M. Brown, on further hearing. In the original report 
the division found the rates on three carloads of wooden bull- 
wheel arms, cants and pins, from Parkersburg, W. Va., to El 
Dorado, Ark., not unreasonable. Charges were collected on 
applicable class B rates of $1.10 prior to July 1, 1922, and 99 
cents thereafter. Brown recommended a finding of unreason- 
ableness to the extent the charges exceeded those which would 
have accrued under class D rates of 90 cents prior to July 1, 
1922, and 81 cents thereafter. Class D rates, in the absence of 
commodity rates, usually lower, apply on lumber. 

Brown said that in many cases the Commission had found 
that the arms, cants and pins, called bull-wheel material, were 
entitled to lumber rates. He said the record amply supported 
the fact that the arms, cants and pins were rough sawed pieces 
of lumber not exceeding materially, in value, lumber and lumber 
products. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Lumber 
No. 21906, Crane & MacMahon, Inc., vs. L. & N. et al., em- 
bracing a sub-number, Same vs. Same et al. Examiner H. L. 
Main. Recommends dismissal on finding not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful rate on rough hardwood lumber, Alabama 
City, Ala., to St. Marys, O. 


Newsprint (Paper 

No. 21752, Salt Lake Tribune Publishing Co. et al. vs. Bam- 
berger Electric et al. Examiner L. A. Pyle. Dismissal pro- 
posed on recommendation that rate on newsprint paper, Camas, 
Wash., and West Linn and Portland, Ore., to Salt Lake City 
and Ogden, Utah, be found not unreasonable or unduly prejudi- 
cial. 

Lumber 

No. 21815, Gulf Red Cypress Co. vs. T. & N. O. et al. Ex 
aminer L. H. Dishman. Recommends reparation of $98.06, with 
interest, on finding that Texas & New Orleans misrouted two 
carloads of rough lumber, Logansport, La., to Bassett, Va. 


Furniture 


No. 22061, Peterson Art Furniture Co. vs. C. G. W. Exam- 
iner W. R. Brennan. Dismissal proposed on finding not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful rate on furniture, Waterville and 
Faribault, Minn., to New York, N. Y. 


Lumber and Other Forest Products 


No. 20155, California Pine Box Distributors et al. VS. 
Southern Pacific et al., embracing also Fourth Section Applica- 
tion No. 349 in part. Examiner William A. Disque. Recom- 
mends denial of joint rates and dismissal of complaint on find- 
ing combination rates on lumber and other forest products, 
points in California, Oregon and Nevada to destinations in NeW 
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Mexico and Texas via Ogden, Utah, not unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory, unduly prejudicial or violative of section 4 of 
the act. Recommends denial of fourth section relief. 

Bones 

No. 19507, Rumford Chemical Works vs. New Haven et al. 

Examiner T. Naftalin. On further consideration, recommends 
reversal of finding in 142 I. C. C. 43, that rates on spent charred 
filtering bone, Boston, Mass., Hoboken, N. J., and Yonkers, N. 
Y., to Rumford, R. I., and on steamed animal bones, Peabody, 
Mass., to Rumford, were not unreasonable. Commission should 
find that rates assailed were, are and for the future will be un- 
reasonable to extent they exceeded, exceed or may exceed 80 
per cent of sixth class, based on a minimum of 40,000 pounds, 
and award reparation. 

Salt 


No. 20937, American Company of Arkansas et al. vs. Ashley, 
Drew & Northern et al., embracing also a sub-number, Same vs, 
Santa Fe et al. Eaminer R. M. Brown. Reparation recommended 
on finding rates on salt from Avery, Anse La Butte, Baldwin, 
Jefferson Island, Lafayette, New Iberia, Salt Mine, and Weeks 
Island, La., to destinations in Arkansas and Texas from Grand 
Saline, Tex., to Bastrop, La., and destinations in Arkansas; 
from Anthony and Lyons, Kan., to destinations in Arkansas; 
and from Hutchinson, Kan., to destinations in Arkansas and 
Louisiana, unreasonable to extent they exceeded rates now in 
effect on like traffic to and from such points. 

Dairy Products 

No. 21463, Jensma Creamery Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Examiner H. W. Archer. Recommends dismissal on finding not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful commodity rates on dairy 
products from points in Idaho and Baker, Ore., to destinations 
in California. 

Lumber 


No. 21797, L. A. Baker et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. Examiner 
William G. Butts, Recommends Commission find unreasonable 
assessment of reconsignment or diversion charges on interstate 
carload shipments of pine lumber in addition to local rates to 
and beyond points of reconsignment or diversion in Kentucky, 
Michigan, Illinois, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, New York and Indiana, enter order for the future and 
award reparation. 

Paper-Board Boxes 

No. 21830, South Bend Chamber of Commerce vs. N. J., I. & 
I. et al., embracing also a sub-number, Same vs. C. S. S. & S. 
B. et al. Examiner H. L. Main. Proposes dismissal on finding 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful rate on paper-board 
boxes, k. d. flat, carloads, South Bend, Ind., to Chicago, IIL, 
without prejudice to conclusions that may be reached in No. 
14530 and other dockets consolidated therewith. 

Cotton 

No. 21880, Southwest Cotton Co. vs. S. P. Examiner C. 
Garofalo. Recommends reparation of $368.93, with interest, on 
finding rate on cotton, in bales, carloads, from Litchfield Park, 
Ariz., to Phoenix, Ariz., there compressed and reshipped to 
Wilmington, Calif., unreasonable to extent it exceeded 84.5 cents. 

Dried Apples 

No. 21949, Washington Dehydrated Food Co. vs. G. N. et al. 
Examiner William G. Butts. Proposes dismissal on finding not 
unreasonable carload rate on dried apples shipped for export 
from Omak, Wash., to New York, N. Y. 


Potatoes 


No. 21985, E. Percy Miller et al. vs. L. & N., et al. Examiner 
Michael T. Corcoran. Recommends dismissal on finding not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful rates charged on potatoes, 
carloads, points in Minnesota and Wisconsin to Clarksville, 
Tenn. 

Watermelons 


No. 21995, Gamble Robinson Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
Examiner Michael T. Corcoran. Proposes dismissal on finding 
applicable rate charged on carload shipment of watermelons, 
Murchison, Tex., to St. Cloud, Minn. 


Coke 

No. 22100, Standard Gas Equipment Co. vs. L. V. et al. 
Examiner William G. Butts. Recommends that rate on coke, 
Greenville, N. J., to Baltimore, Md., be found unreasonable, past, 
present and future, to extent it exceeded, exceeds or may exceed 
$3.28 per net ton, subject to the minimum weights when loaded 
in open cars, 50,000 pounds, when loaded in box or stock cars, 
40,000 pounds, except that when the cars are loaded to cubic 
or visible capacity the actual weight will apply. Reparation of 
$78.10, with interest, proposed. 


Hinges 
No. 22168, Brown Roberts Hardware & Supply Co., Ltd., vs. 
L. & A. et al. Examiner Harold M. Brown. Recommends dis- 
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missal on finding not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful rate 
on iron strap hinges, not spring, St. Louis, Mo., to Alexandria. 
La. 

Hides 

No. 21819, A. Moyer & Co. vs. I. C. et al. Examiner H. L. 

Main. Recommends dismissal on finding not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful rate on green salted hides, Memphis, Tenn., 
to Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Potatoes 


No. 21368, Bacon Brothers vs. C. & N. W. et al. Examiner 
Riley A. Gwynn. On further hearing recommends reparation on 
finding charges on potatoes, Floyd and other points in Missouri 
to La Crosse and other destinations in Wisconsin unreasonable 
to extent they exceeded those that would have accrued at a 
rate of 33.5 cents, minimum 24,000 pounds. 


Peaches 
No. 17881, Caruso, Rinella, Battaglia Co., Inc., vs. Southern 
et al. Examiner Kenneth J. McAuliffe. Dismissal proposed on 
finding not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful rates on fresh 
peaches, Molena and Yatesville, Ga., to Oneonta, N. Y. Report 
also embraces No. 18614, Sub. No. 2. Same vs. Same. 


Parsley 
No. 22144, S. Goldsamt, Inc., vs. American Railway Express 
Co. Examiner Herbert P. Haley. Dismissal proposed on finding 
applicable and not unreasonable charges collected on carload 
of parsley, Mercedes, Texas, to Chicago, Ill., and reconsigned 
to New York, N. Y. 


Forest Products 


No. 21561, Consolidated Coppermines Corporation vs. Ne- 
vada Northern et al. Examiner S. R. Diamondson. Dismissal 
proposed in finding not unreasonable rates on forest products, 
including mining timbers and lumber, points in Oregon, Wash- 
ington and California, to Kimberly, Ruth and McGill, Nev. 


Iron and Steel Articles 
No. 22046, Coltexo Corporation et al. vs. A. & L. M. et al. 
Examiner E. H. Kerwin. Dismissal proposed on finding not 
unreasonable rates on second-hand dismantled iron or steel 
carbon-black houses and other iron and steel articles, points 
in Louisiana to destinations in Texas. 


Nitrate of Soda 
No. 20902, Apache Powder Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. Examiner 
S. R. Diamondson. Dismissal proposed on finding not unreason- 
able rates on nitrate of soda, San Pedro, East San Pedro, 
Wilmington, Long Beach, and San Diego, Calif.,, to Curtiss, 
Ariz. 
Petroleum Jelly 


No. 21871, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. vs. P. & L. E. et al. 
Examiner C. Garofalo. Recommends reparation on finding rate 
on petroleum jelly (vaseline), McKees Rocks, Pa., to Norfolk, 
Va., unreasonable to extent it exceeded 45 cents subject to a 
minimum of 40,000 pounds. 


Lumber 


No. 22032, Everett Hardwood Lumber Co. et al. vs. Hunt- 
ingdon & Broad Top Mountain Railroad & Coal Co. et al. Exam- 
iner Kenneth J. McAuliffe. Rate on lumber and other forest 
products, points in Pennsylvania on the line of the principal 
defendant and on the Pennsylvania to destinations in Connecti- 
cut on the New Haven, unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
or may exceed 26.5 cents. New rates and reparation proposed. 


Round-edge Lumber 


No. 21662, Fall River (Mass.) Chamber of Commerce, on 
behalf of the East Freetown Saw Mill Co. vs. Boston & Maine 
et al. Examiner W. M. Cheseldine. Rates on round-edge lum- 
ber, points in Maine to Fall River, Acushnet and New Bedford, 
Mass., unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent they 
may exceed, for the future, 90 per cent of sixth class. Not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful in the past. 


Refined Petroleum 


No. 21992, Yuma Farmers’ Filling Station vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Examiner J. J. Williams. Rate on refined petroleum, Arkansas 
City, Kan., to Yuma, Colo., applicable over route via Superior, 
Neb., not unreasonable. Rate on the same commodity, from and 
to the same points, applicable over routes via Kansas City and 
St. Joseph, Mo., unreasonable, for the reasons shown in For- 
sythe Oil Co. vs. Santa Fe, 148 I. C. C. 717, to the extent it ex- 
ceeded 51 cents. Reparation proposed. 

Cotton Piece Goods 

No. 22014, El Paso Freight Bureau et al. vs. Atlanta & West 
Point et al. Examiner Herbert P. Haley. Rate of $3.405, less- 
than-carloads on cotton piece goods, El Paso, Tex., to Lanett, 
Ala., in 1925, unreasonable to the extent it exceeded $2.71. Rep- 
aration of $13.45 to the El Paso Cotton Mills Co. recommended. 
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Complainant waived interest. Rates on the like commodity, 
less-than-carloads, El Paso to Fort Smith, Ark., St. Louis, Mo., 
Vicksburg, Miss., Detroit, Mich., Indianapolis, Ind., and Chicago, 
Ill., inapplicable. Applicable rates not unreasonable. Applicable 
rates were higher than those charged. Complainants sought 
reparation and waiver of undercharges on shipments between 
January 27 and June 20, 1925. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


(Continued from page 746) 
Proposal was to cancel joint rates on lumber from points on 
Seaboard Air Line and to withdraw participution in interstate 
rates on lumber. 
Ground Mica 
No. 20979, United States Graphite Co. vs. Grand Trunk 
Western et al. By division 5. Complaint dismissed on finding 
not unreasonable rate on ground mica, Valparaiso, Ind., to Sag- 
inaw, Mich. 
Milk Bottles 
No. 21523, Florida Dairies, Inc., vs. D. L. & W. et al. By 
division 2. Complaint dismissed on finding rate on one car- 
load glass milk bottles, Elmira, N. Y., to Miami, Fla., not un- 
reasonable. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 17000, part 9—live stock, western district rates. The 
motion filed by Swift & Co., North Packing & Provision Co., 
J. P. Squire & Co., White, Pevey & Dexter Co., Springfield 
Provision Co. and Sperry & Barnes Co., as to that portion of 
“Exceptions of the St. Louis Live Stock Exchange and St. Louis 
National Stockyard to proposed report and argument in support 
of exceptions” dated July 27, 1929, beginning with the tenth 
line on page 27, pages 28, 29, 30 and 31 in their entirety, and 
page 32 down to the Roman numeral IV, has been granted. The 
portion described has been stricken from the record. In other 
respects the motion is denied 

No. 15912, Ohio Farm Bureau Federation et al. vs. Ahnapee 
& Western et al., No. 19901, Armour Fertilizer Works vs. Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown et al. and No. 20235, National Fertilizer 
Association, Inc., vs. Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al. The 
order of July 11, 1928, which was by its terms effective October 
5, 1928, and which was subsequently modified so as to become 
effective October 5, 1929, has been further modified so as to 
become effective May 5, 1930, upon statutory notice. 

No. 22587, Armour & Co. et al. vs. Aberdeen and Rockfish 
et al., Southern Cotton Oil Co., Southport Mill, Ltd., and Gulf & 
Valley Cotton Oil Co., Ltd., permitted to intervene. 


Finance No. 7702, application of Broward County Port Au- 
thority for certificate to construct a line of railroad in Broward 
County, Fla. Florida East Coast permitted to intervene. 


No. 21994, White Provision Co. et al. vs. Louisville & Nash- 
ville et al. and No. 22004, Wilson & Co., Inc., et al. vs. Alabama 
Great Southern et al. The Southern Cotton Oil Co., Ltd., South- 
port Mill, Ltd., and Gulf & Valley Cotton Oil Co., Ltd., permitted 
to intervene. 

Finance No. 7000, application City of Miami, Finance No. 
7021, application Seaboard-All Florida Ry. and Finance No. 7022, 
application Seaboard Air Line. The order entered herein on 
September 6, 1929, reopening and assigning said proceedings 
for further hearing at Miami, Fla., on September 30, 1929, has 
been revoked and canceled, and the said proceedings have been 
reopened and reassigned for further hearing at Miami, Fla., on 
October 15, 1929, before Examiner Molster, for the sole purpose 
of receiving evidence respecting any existing contract, or con- 
tracts, covering the operation of the municipal tracks, the can- 
celation of any such contract, or contracts, and the negotiations 
respecting the entering into a trackage right contract for the 
operation by the Sexboard Air Line over municipal tracks and 
facilities of Florida East Coast at Miami, Fla. 

Finance No. 7747, application of Abilene & Southern for 
certificate to construct a line of railroad between Ballinger 
and San Angelo, Tex. Board of City Development of San Angelo, 
Tex., permitted to intervene. 

No. 15234, in the matter of divisions of freight rates in 
western and mountain-Pacific territories. The effective date 
of Commission’s order of June 10, 1929, in this case, has been 
further postponed until December 1, 1929. 

No. 20462, Colonial Salt Co. vs. Chicago & Erie et al. and 
I. & S. 2976, salt from St. Louis, Mo., and related points to 
Texas. The order entered in No. 20462 on August 15, 1929, 


which was by its terms made effective on November 4, 1929, 
instead of said November 4, 1929, and the order entered in I. & 
S. No. 2976, on August 15, 1929, which was by its terms made 
effective on November 9, 1929, upon not less than one day’s 
notice, has been modified to become effective on December 9, 
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1929, upon not less than one day’s notice, instead of said 
November 9, 1929. 

No. 20253, Canton Railroad vs. Ann Arbor et al. Petition, 
dated August 2, 1929, by defendant Western Maryland asking 
for further hearing to take newly discovered evidence and for 
a postponement of oral argument denied. 

Finance No. 7747, application of Abilene & Southern for 
certificate to construct a line of railroad between Ballinger and 
San Angelo, Tex. Dallas Chamber of Commerce permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 15806, Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. Aberdeen & Rock. 
fish et al., and No. 15900 (Sub. 1), Tidewater Portland Cement 
Co. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. Florida Portland Cement 
Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22362, Evansville Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Coast et al. Rubber Manufacturers’ Assgo- 
ciation, Inc., permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7743, application of Great Northern for a cer. 
tificate to construct an extension of its line of railroad from 
Richey to Lewiston, Mont. Central Montana Chamber of Com- 
merce of City of Lewiston, Fergus county, Mont., permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 22450, Mississippi Vegetable Shippers’ Bureau et al. ys. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. Hill City Railway dismissed as 
party defendant. 

No. 22446, Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association vs. Chi- 
cago & North Western et al. Board of Railroad Commissioners 
of State of South Dakota permitted to intervene. 


No. 22540, Midwest Coal Traffic Bureau vs. Arkansas West- 
ern et al. Board of Railroad Commissioners of State of South 
Dakota permitted to intervene. 

No. 16356, Krupp Foundry Co. vs. Southern et al.; No. 16176, 
Somerville Iron Works vs. Same, and No. 18431, Florence Pipe 
& Foundry Co. vs. New Haven et al. The order entered in 
these proceedings on July 11, 1929, which was by its terms made 
effective on October 20, 1929, upon not less than 30 days’ notice, 
has been modified so that it will become effective upon December 
20, 1929, upon not less than 30 days’ notice. 


No. 20912 (Sub. 1), Chamber of Commerce of Fargo ys, 
Alton & Eastern et al. Sioux City Traffic Bureau of Sioux City, 
Ia., permitted to intervene. 


EXTRA FARE FOURTH SECTION 


The Pennsylvania, in fourth section application No. 13920, 
has asked for relief from the aggregate of intermediates’ part 
of the fourth section in so far as its passenger train No. 5, the 
Pennsylvania Limited, is concerned. Relief is desired in con- 
nection with fares to be published for use on and after Sep- 
tember 29. On that day relief is needed on account of the 
return of a large part of the eastern section of the country to 
standard from daylight saving time. The schedules of that train, 
one of the veteran extra speed, greater luxury, and extra fare 
trains of the country, according to the application, are predi- 
cated on a time basis and the return from daylight saving to 
standard time makes it necessary for relief other than that 
requested in application No. 13871, the blanket application filed 
some time ago in behalf of several eastern railroads. 


According to the application, the first made in behalf of a 
single train since the creation of the case caused by application 
No. 13871, it is the intention of the Pennsylvania to quicken 
the time of No. 5 and to establish new trains and services. 


Hearing is to be begun on the blanket application for relief 
on October 15. The Pennsylvania has asked that No. 13920 be 
made a part of the earlier application and set down for hearing 
in connection therewith. 


C. & N. W. FINANCING 


Authority to issue and sell $72,335,000 of twenty-year 4% 
per cent convertible gold bonds, series A, at par and accrued 
interest, and to issue and sell 656,100 shares of its common 
stock at $105 a share for the conversion of the bonds have been 
asked by the Chicago & North Western in Finance No. 7831. 

The bonds will be offered for subscription to holders of 
preferred and common stock of the company at the close of 
business September 24, 1929, in a principal amount equal to 
40 per cent of the par value of the stock registered in their 
respective names, according to the application. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Company, it is stated, has agreed to under- 
write, for 2% per cent of the principal amount of the bonds 
offered, the subscription of stockholders for the bonds and to 
purchase or find purchasers for, at par and accrued interest, 
all bonds not subscribed for by stockholders. 

The primary purpose of the issues of securities is to pay 
of existing and presently maturing indebtedness of the appli: 
cant and the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. 
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September 28, 1929 


EASTERN CLASS RATE CASE 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Petitions now being prepared for presentation to the Com- 
mission may lead to a reopening of the eastern class rate case. 
On the basis of a report presented to the Shippers’ Conference 
of Greater New York, and sent to Chairman W. H. Chandler, a 
conference is to be called shortly to determine the organiza- 
tion’s action with regard to joining others in a petition for 
reopening the case in order that the Commission may receive 
formally the 1929 railroad traffic figures, without which, it is 
claimed, it cannot form a proper conclusion. 

E. E. Williamson, of James, Williamson and Scott, attor- 
neys, who had investigated the facts, submitted the report, 
which, he contended, showed that as the operating net income 
of the railroads would indicate a return of 6.72 per cent under 
the present rate schedules in Eastern territory, or, at any rate, 
in excess of 5% per cent, “it is not believed the carriers are 
entitled to an additional $60,000,000 which would result from 
the scale recommended by the examiner in the eastern class 
rate case.” 

“The results of the carriers’ operations for the first seven 
months of 1929,” said Mr. Williamson, “are not now in the 
record of the eastern class rate case. 

“The shipping interests in many sections of Eastern ter- 
ritory have indicated that they would join in a petition to the 
Commission to reopen the eastern class rate case for the pur- 
pose of receiving into the record the results of the first seven 
months’ operations of the carriers in the Eastern territory.” 

Mr. Williamson said the net railway operating income of 
the carriers involved in the eastern class rate case for the first 
seven months of the year (after deducting retroactive mail rate 
pay) was $348,450,353 and for the corresponding seven months 
in 1928, $235,276,560, or an increase for the first seven months 
of 1929 over the corresponding seven months of 1928 of $63,173,- 
793. . 

“If the increase for the last five months is at the same rate 
as the first seven months, the increase in the net railway oper- 
ating income of said carriers, 1929 over 1928, will be $108,297,- 
936,” he said. 





CANTON RAILROAD ALLOWANCES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Argument covering many of the technicalities of tariff pub- 
lication and the valuation of property owned by railroads were 
made, September 23, by R. E. L. Marshall, for the complainant; 
H. Wolf Bikle, for the Pennsylvania; F. R. Cross, for the Balti- 
more & Ohio; G. P. Bagby, for the Western Maryland; and 
R. S. Outlaw, for the Santa Fe, in No. 20253, Canton Railroad 
Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al. They were made to division 1, com- 
posed of Chairman Lewis, and Commissioners Brainerd and 
Farrell. They were the first after the summer vacation. 


The Canton Railroad Co., a terminal railroad at Baltimore, 
Md., alleged that its allowance of 25 cents a ton out of the 
rates to and from its railroad was unjust, unreasonable and 
inequitable. In connection with the petition of the Western 
Maryland for further hearing in this case, it told the Com- 
mission, on information and belief, that the great majority of 
the stock of the Canton Co., owner of its stock, had been acquired 
by the Pennroad Corporation, an investment corporation created 
under the laws of Delaware. The Western Maryland in its peti- 
tion averred, on information and belief, that the stock of the 
Canton Co. had been acquired by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. or some corporation or individuals acting in its behalf. 
The Pennsylvania denied that it had purchased, directly or 
indirectly, or that there had been purchased for its account or 
in its interest capital stock of either the Canton Co. or Canton 
Railroad Co. 

The case in which the Canton Railroad Company asked for 
a greater allowance was argued without reference to the ques- 
tion about stock ownership raised by the application of the 
Western Maryland. Mr. Bikle, for the Pennsylvania and the 
other railroads, denied the jurisdiction of the Commission, on 
the ground that there were no joint rates or joint charges made 
by them and the Canton. Therefore, he contended, that there 
was nothing to be divided. He said that the relation between 
the trunk line defendants and the Canton was more nearly that 
between employer and employe than between partners. The 
trunk lines, by means of switching absorption tariffs, he said, 
hired the Canton to make deliveries in the city of Baltimore 
on its rails. The Canton, he said, contrary to the thought con- 
veyed in the report of the examiner, who recommended a 50 
ber cent increase in the allowances to the Canton, was not a 
Party to the absorption tariffs. In only three instances, he said, 
Were there joint rates over which the Commission could exercise 
jurisdiction. They carried only an insignificant part of the 
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2,000,000 tons of freight annually handled by the terminal rail- 
road. 

The Canton claimed that it made only a little more than one 
per cent on the value of the property devoted to transportation. 
Messrs. Bagby and Cross claimed that the valuation set by the 
examiner, about $6,000,000, included property that was not used 
for common carrier purposes. Mr. Marshall, in all material 
points, defended the report of the examiner. Mr. Outlaw ap- 
peared for the protection of the interests of the railroads west 
of Chicago and the Mississippi crossings. The examiner’s 
language was not plain that he intended to recommend that only 
the eastern railroads be required to increase the allowance. The 
trunk lines contended that the Canton had it within its own 
power, subject to the objection of the trunk lines and the sus- 
pension power of the Commission, to raise its charges and 
thereby bring in greater revenue. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3355, the Commission has suspended from 
September 23 until April 23 schedules in Oahu Railway & Land 
Companys tariff, I. C. C. No. 34. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose to increase the present wharfage charge of 2 cents per net 
registered ton per day, applying at Honolulu, Hawaii, on all 
vessels except those engaged in towing, etc., to 4 cents. 

In I. and S. No. 3357, the Commission has suspended from 
September 26 until April 26 schedules as published by Agent 
S. J. Henry in the following tariffs: Supplement No. 8 to I. C. C. 
No. 138, supplement No. 2 to I. C. C. No. 234; I. C. C. No. 272, 
and I. C. C. No. 276. The suspended schedules propose to in- 
crease the switching charges at Seattle, Spokane and Tacoma, 
Wash., and Portland, Ore., on cars over 42 feet in legnth. No 
change is proposed on cars 42 feet and less in length. The 
following is illustrative, charges for switching at Tacoma, Wash., 
and Portland, Ore., in dollars and cents per car over 42 feet 
in length: ’ 


—AND— Zone 1 
Between Present Proposed 
I Sh Gv yeas a aeanas aids eee dwaceeabbaaeanbeee $ 8.55 $12.85 
SE Ee sete h6cedentsdredsdéetedetieensrispeetaaee 11.50 17.25 
DD ME cécvsue Cenubacesdsbeeeethhedneedeewebeounes 11.50 17.25 
SE TE. bitccnddawremeeeenedseoidiesseneaeeaneenes 14.00 21.00 


The charges shown above in the “Present” column are now 
in force and will continue to apply on cars 42 feet and less 
in length. 

In I. and S. No. 3356, the Commission has suspended from 
October 1 until May 1 schedules in joint supplement No. 33 to 
Consolidated Freight Classification No. 56, E. H .Dulaney’s 
I. C. C. No. 23; R. C. Fyfe’s I. C. C. No. 18; and D. T. Lawrence’s 
I. C. C.-O. C. No. 49). The suspended schedules propose to 
increase the existing carload rating on empty fibreboard, paper, 
pulpboard or strawboard cans or bottles, from third class to 
second class, in southern classification territory 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 19546, Rub-Tex Products, Inc., vs. Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville et al. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul asks that 
order of October 1, 1928, be amended nunc pro tunc by striking 
out on page one thereof the following: “C. M. & St. P., $64.35” 
and inserting in lieu thereof: “C. M. & St. P. and C. IL. & W., 
$64.35,” and by adding to page two thereof: “C. I. & W. Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis and Western Railroad.” 

No. 20665, United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. Boston & Albany 
et al. Complainant asks for further hearing, reargument or 
reconsideration before the Commission. 

No. 20583, Continental Steel Corp. vs. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown et al. Complainant asks for rehearing and rear- 
gument before entire Commission in this case. 

No. 20528, Southern Builders’ Material Co. vs. Alabama Great 
Southern et al. Defendants ask for reopening and rehearing 
of this case, as well as for postponeemnt of effective date of 
order. 

No. 18358, Bear Brand Hosiery Co. vs. Atlanta, Birmingham 
& Atlantic et al. J. E. Tilford, for and on behalf of carriers 
parties to Commission’s order of June 10, 1929, asks for post- 
ponement of effective date of order for a period of 30 days 
beyond October 26, 1929. 

No. 20528, Southern Builders’ Material Co. vs. Alabama 
Great Southern et al. Defendants ask for reconsideration and 
for vacation, modification or suspension of order. 

No. 13535, consolidated southwestern cases. Eagle-Picher 
Lead Co. asks for vacation of orders in respect of rates on pig 
lead, slag, and residuum of smelters (lead residue) between 
Joplin, Mo., Galena, Kan., and Ontario, Okla. 

No. 17579 (and Sub. 1), Ruggles & Rademaker vs. Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown et al., and No. 17968, American Salt Co. 
et al. vs. Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al. Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific and Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
ask for reconsideration of decision of division 4 in these cases. 

No. 15823, Duluth Chamber of Commerce vs. Chicago & 
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North Western et al., and No. 15824, Grand Forks Commercial 
Club vs. Chicago & North Western et al. Defendants, Northern 
Pacific, Great Northern, Soo Line and Milwaukee, ask for mod- 
ification of findings and order. 

No. 13535, Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. Aber- 
deen & Rockfish et al., and No. 17000, part 2, rate structure 
investigation, Western Trunk Line class rates. Corporation 
Commission of Oklahoma asks for reopening, reargument and 
further consideration. 

No. 13535, and related cases, consolidated southwestern 
cases. Defendants ask for modification of order, by eliminating 


retarder from this case. 
No. 17579 (and Sub. 1), Ruggles & Rademaker vs. Akron, 


Canton & Youngstown et al., and No. 17868, American Salt Co. 
et al. vs. Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al. Armour and Co. 
and Kansas Rock Salt Co. ask for reopening, reargument and 
reconsideration by entire Commission. 

No. 18399, Badger Coal & Lumber Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Complainant asks for reconsideration of decision July 9, 1929, 
156 I. C. C. 427, in which Commissioners Meyer, Eastman, Mc- 
Manamy, Taylor and Farrell dissented. 

No. 15841 et al., William Keily Milling Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Complainants and interveners ask for reconsideration of this 
proceeding, on the evidence and law applicable thereto. 

No. 15824, Greater Grand Forks Traffic Association vs. 
Chicago & North Western et al. and No. 15823, Duluth Chamber 
of Commerce vs. Chicago & North Western et al. Complainant 
in No. 15824, and intervener in 15823, ask for reconsideration 
concerning the rates on dairy products from Crookston, Minn., 
Grand Forks and Jamestown, N. D., to Chicago. 

No. 19516 (and Sub. 1), Arizona Corporation Commission 
et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. Complainants and interveners ask for 
modification of opinion and order, and for further hearing and/or 
oral argument with respect to reasonableness of rates and rep- 
aration for period August 6, 1926, to September 29, 1929, in- 


clusive 
No. 16746, Independent Slaughterers’ Traffic Association 


et al. vs. New York Central et al., and cases grouped therewith. 
Armour & Co. asks for leave to revise briefs herein. 

No. 20995, Kistler Leather Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 
Complainant asks for reopening and a further hearing. 

No. 17579 (and Sub. 1), Ruggles & Rademaker vs. Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown et al. and No. 17968, American Salt Co. 
et al. vs. Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al. Carriers in official 
classification territory ask for postponement of effective date of 
order. 

No. 17579 (and Sub. 1), Ruggles & Rademaker vs. Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown et al. Defendants ask for reargument 
and reconsideration. 

No. 21013, Albers Bros. Milling Co. vs. Oregon Short Line 
et al. Complainant asks for reconsideration of record as made 
and modification of order issued July 29, 1929. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 7768, (1) authorizing the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co. to issue $13,297,- 
000 of general-mortgage 4144 per cent bonds, series C, the bonds to 
be delivered at par to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. in partial re- 
imbursement for indebtedness to that company; and (2) granting 
authority to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. to assume obligation and 
liability as lessee and guarantor, in respect of said bonds, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7762, authorizing the acquisi- 

tion by the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. of the properties of the Har- 
vard Telephone Co., approved. 
: Second supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 6812, authoriz- 
ing the Prince George & Chesterfield Railway to issue not exceeding 
$900,000 of first mortgage 25-year 6 per cent gold bonds, series A, to 
be sold to the Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. from time to time at 
par, with adjustment of interest as of date of sale, and the proceeds 
used to pay advances of equal amount made and to be made, or 
credits —— by that company, terms and conditions prescribed, 
approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 7836. Boston & Maine Railroad asks authority to 
issue 75,000 shares of its 7 per cent prior preference stock for the 
sole purpose of exchange for convertible general mortgage bonds. 

Finance No. 7832. Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Co. 
asks authority to issue and sell $520,000 of 5 per cent equipment trust 
certificates, in connection with acquisition of 10 locomotives, to 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill., and Potter & Co., New 
York, N. Y., at 96.917, the highest bid received for the issue. 

Finance No. 7833. Levisa River Railroad Co., a subsidiary of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, asks authority to construct a line from a con- 
nection with the C. & O. at or near Millard, Ky., up Levisa Fork 
of the Big Sandy River to the Kentucky-Virginia state boundary line, 
a distance of approximately 28 miles. 

Finance No. 7834. Chesapeake & Ohio asks authority to construct 
an extension of its Gauley and Rich Creek subdivision from Marshall, 
W. Va., up Rich Creek into the coal lands of the Gauley Mountain 
Coal Co., approximately 5.4 miles. 

Finance No. 7838. Tennessee Railroad asks for approval of au- 
thentication, delivery and sale of $100,000 of general mortgage 6 per 
cent 15-year gold bonds at not less than par for the purpose of par- 
tially reimbursing applicant’s treasury for expenditures made for 
additions and betterments. 

Finance No. 7839. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. asks authority 
to assume obligation and liability in respect of $511,000 of Kentucky 
and Indiana Terminal Railroad 4% per cent gold bonds. 

Finance No, 7840. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. asks authority 
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to issue and sell $13,500,000 of 4%. per cent equipment trust cer- 
tificates, not yet offered for sale, in connection with acquisition of 
2,000 steel gondolas, 2,000 steel hoppers, 3,500 steel box cars, and 50 
steel coaches, at a total cost of $18,173,165. 


RATES ON PETROLEUM 


Complainant witnesses at the hearing in docket 22373, Na- 
tional Brick Company and others against the Santa Fe and 
others, at Chicago, before Examiner Kettler, September 20, 
elaborated competitive disadvantages which they contend they 
suffer as the result of the maintenance of rates on crude and 
refined petroleum from mid-continent fields to Weber, IIll., 1 
cent higher than apply on Chicago. Weber is a station on the 
C. & N. W. within the corporate limits of Evanston, immedi- 
ately north of the Chicago city limits, but within the Chicago 
switching district, as defined in the Lowry agreement, on which 
the Chicago switching rates are based. The complaint attacks 
the rates as being both unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. 

As explained by I. A. Achambault, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Oil Company, prior to March 30 the same rates applied 
at Weber as at Chicago, but on that date the Weber rates were 
made a cent over the Chicago rates. The result of that was 
that oil and gas dealers served by Weber were required to pay 
about $6 more for a car of refined oil and $7.50 more for a car 
of crude oil than dealers served by the Rogers Park and other 
stations in Chicago, with which they were in competition. As 
between Weber and Rogers Park, delivery to Rogers Park was 
said to involve the greater service. 

Similar testimony was given by C. A. Shank, traffic man- 
ager, National Brick Company, and a number of other repre- 
sentatives of oil dealers and large consumers. 

A. H. Schwietert, assistant traffic director, Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, testified as to the origin of the so-called 
Lowry agreement, emphasizing that its background was general 
assent to the belief that the best interests of Chicago dictated 
the maintenance of a common basis of rates to the territory 
embraced in the Chicago switching district, as defined in that 
agreement. If the railroads were to be allowed to pick out a 
point here and there for individual treatment in contravention 
of that agreeemnt, it would not be long before the rate situation 
would be as chaotic in the territory as it was before the agree- 
ment took effect, he said. He asked that the adjustment be 
viewed as a whole’and that its history receive consideration in 
disposition of the immediate case. 

J. E. Flansburg, assistant to the vice-president, C. & N. W., 
explained that the increase to Weber had been made as a result 
of the Commission’s order in docket 20436, Commerce Petroleum 
Company against the Santa Fe and others, in which it had found 
the existing rate to Northfield, Ill., not unreasonable, but unduly 
prejudicial to the extent that it exceeded the rate to Weber 
by more than 1.5 cents. In the mid-continent oil cases of 1925 
the Commission had prescribed a rate of 38.5 cents from group 
3 to Chicago on refined oil, he said, but, as the result of pipe 
line competition, the carriers had maintained a rate of 36 cents. 
The fact that the rate of 37 cents at Weber, now in effect, was 
less than that proved that it was less than a reasonable maxi- 
mum rate, he said, and the order in the Commerce Petroleum 
case made it necessary to keep the Weber rate over the Chicago 
rate, if the effect of the low Chicago rate was not to spread 
north beyond reason. Although he admitted that greater service 
was involved in delivery to Rogers Park than to Weber, he was 
of the opinion that the complainants had not made out a case 
of undue prejudice. 








TEXAS INTRASTATE RATES 


The application of the railroads of Texas for authority to 
make applicable intrastate rates on eighty commodities not 
embraced in the southwestern consolidated cases, except as to 
nursery stock, has been denied by the state commission. It 
held that the showing made by the railroads as to the other 
proposed changes was insufficient to justify any finding that 
existing rates were unreasonable or that the present difference 
between interstate and intrastate rates was sufficient to cause 
unjust discrimination or produce undue preference. 

“At no time,” it held, “will this commission, ignoring the 
question of reasonableness per se, order or authorize intrastate 
rate changes simply for the purpose of making them harmonize 
with published interstate rates on the same commodity. 

“The commission is perfectly willing to give consideration 
to readjustments of intrastate rates on bases that will harmonize 
with interstate rates in all instances where, in order to remove 
unjust discrimination, undue preference can not be legally found 
to exist except pursuant to a proceeding in connection with 
which the facts and circumstances surrounding the transporta- 
tion of a given commodity have been heard and considered. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has not heard or con 
sidered such facts and circumstances surrounding the trnsporta- 
tion of these untreated commodities, and neither can we make 
the finding the carriers ask us to make based on the evidence 
they have introduced in ‘this proceeding.” 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1929, by West Publishing Co.) 





DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY 


(Supreme Court of South Carolina.) In action against car- 
rier for negligent transportation of shipment of tomatoes, evi- 
dence of neeligent delay in transportation and delivery held in- 
sufficient for jury.—Sanders vs. Charleston & W. C. Ry. Co., 149 
South Eastern Reporter, 109. 

In law case where ground considered by Supreme Court is 
sufficient to sustain judgment, court will not consider respond- 
ent’s additional grounds for sustaining judgment.—Ibid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Court of Civil Appeals of Téxas. Austin.) Where court 
reporter was agreed on by parties, and court approved statement 
prepared by such reporter, it was not necessary for judge’s cer- 
tificate to state that he prepared statement of facts “from his 
own knowledge,” under Rev. St. 1925, art. 2240, since words “such 
statement of facts” in such article referred to statement pre- 
pared by official court reporter, under articles 2238, 2239—Kan- 
sas City, M. & O. Ry. Co. vs. McMullen et al., 19 South Western 
Reporter (2d), 98. 

In action for damages to shipment of cattle, there must be 
evidence from which jury can arrive at amount of pecuniary 
damages resulting from negligence as well as evidence of negli- 
gence and of damage.—lIbid. 

General rule is that issues raised by pleadings on which evi- 
dence is conflicting must be submitted to jury, or such issues 
will be deemed waived.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1929, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(District Court, D. Minnesota, Fourth Division.) Railroad 
company’s action against shipper for difference between amounts 
paid and claimed to be due is governed by usual rules applicable 
to ordinary contracts between individuals, where no preference, 
unreasonable rate, or unjust discrimination, prohibited by 49 
USCA, sections 1 (5), 3 (1), is involved.—Chicago, I. & L. Ry. 
Co. vs. International Milling Co., 33 Federal Reporter (2d), 636. 

Railroad company demanding and receiving payments from 
shipper on basis of tariff schedule published and filed by it 
held not entitled to recover difference between amount paid and 
prior rate because of its failure to cancel such rate in terms, as 
required by circulars issued by Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion.—Ibid. 

As between shipper and carrier in purely private contro- 
versy, the latter will not be heard to urge its own default as 
basis for recovery, where no question of public policy nor wrong 
affecting the public is involved.—Ibid. 





(District Court, N. D., Illinois, E. D.) When an act or ad- 
ministrative order is equally susceptible to two constructions, 
one of which will maintain and the other destroy it, courts will 
always adopt the former.—Chicago, M., St. P. & P. R. Co. vs. 
United States et al., 38 Federal Reporter (2d), 582. 

Interstate commerce act, section 20a (49 USCA, section 20a), 
authorizing Commission to permit carrier to issue securities if 
it finds certain facts, limits jurisdiction of Commission.—Ibid. 

Terms and conditions of order of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission must be germane to subject matter and fairly within 
powers expressly delegated, since Commission, as statutory body, 
cannot, under guise of administering provision of law, draw to 
itself any powers not conferred upon it by the act.—Ibid. 

Interstate Commerce Commission is a body of limited juris- 
diction, and it may not directly exercise power, grant of which 
has been withheld by Congress.—Ibid. 

_ Under interstate commerce act, section 20a (49 USCA, sec- 
tion 20a), Interstate Commerce Commission may not, by condi- 
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tions subsequent attached to its approval, force party before it 
to impound with it funds which do not enter into issuance of 
securities, consideration for which it finds to e adequate.—lid. 

Power of Interstate Commerce Commission to regulate 
cannot be so exercised as to advance any policy which does not 
have its origin in statute.—lIbid. 

Interstate Commerce Commission may not substitute, for 
standards of act, standards of its own.—Ibid. 

Court will not attempt to substitute its judgment for that of 
Interstate Commerce Commission in administrative matters.— 
Ibid. 

Under statute, court has jurisdiction to enjoin or set aside 
so much of an order of Interstate Commerce Commission as is 
invalid.—Ibid. 

An order of Interstate Commerce Commission lawfully en- 
tered may not be annulled by imposition of conditions subse- 
quent beyond original power, even though such power be arbi- 
trary.—Ibid. 

An otherwise valid order of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is not affected by addition of invalid condition.—Ibid. 

Interstate Commerce Commission’s order authorizing new 
railroad company to issue securities for purpose of acquiring old 
railroad, on condition that new company should impound in sep- 
arate funds money received from payment by stockholders in 
amount equal to $4 per share, which should not be paid out until 
authorized by court or by Commission, did not affect trust fund 
arising from $1.50 per share, which, under reorganization agree- 
ment, was to be set aside to provide for compensation of re- 
organization managers and other expenses, since it was not 
within Commission’s jurisdiction.—Ibid. 

Interstate Commerce Commission could insist, in order au- 
thorizing new railroad company to issue securities for purpose 
of acquiring old railroad, that cash, which, under reorganization 
agreement, would eventually go to new railroad, should be sub- 
ject to Commission’s supervisory jurisdiction to extent that pay- 
ments therefrom were not fixed by court.—Ibid. 

Railroad company held entitled to enjoin enforcement of 
provision of Interstate Commerce Commission’s order author- 
izing issuance of securities for purpose of acquiring railroad, in 
so far as order required impounding of cash paid in by stock- 
holders which under reorganization agreement was set aside as 
compensation for reorganization managers and others, and over 
which Commission had no jurisdiction.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of California.) Whether status of freight 
autotruck operator is that of common carrier or private carrier 
is primarily question of fact in each case in determining whether 
carrier is transportation company within Auto Stage and Truck 
Transportation Act (St. 1917, p. 330), section 1 (c), as amended 
by St. 1919, p. 458.—Haynes et al. vs. MacFarland, 279 Pacific 
Reporter, 436. 

Autotruck operator hauling freight for hire on public high- 
ways between fixed termini and over regular route for all per- 
sons who desired his services could not avoid regulation as 
transportation company under Auto Stage and Truck Transpor- 
tation Act (St. 1917, p. 330), section 1 (c), as amended by St. 
1919, p. 458, by entering into written contracts with the ship- 
pers, identical in form, which stated terms of shipment and con- 
tained statement that the carrier was a private carrier.—lIbid. 

Finding of Railroad Commission, as basis for “cease and de- 
sist” order, that autotruck operator was engaged in business of 
common carrier, was not subject to review in action by com- 
peting transportation company for injunction, under Auto Stage 
and Truck Transportation Act (St. 1917, p. 330), section 1 (c), 
as amended by St. 1919, p. 458.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Georgia.) The power to determine what 
are just and reasonable rates of freight charges is vested ex- 
clusively in the Georgia Public Service Commission, and the 
commissioners shall make reasonable and just rates of freight 
and passenger tariffs to be observed by all railroad companies 
doing business in this state—Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. vs. Lum- 
berman’s Co., 149 South Eastern Reporter, 128. 

Unless otherwise specially provided by the rules or classifi- 
cation of the Commission, every railroad shall assess its charge 
for transporting 4 shipment of.any class upon the weight thereof. 
Unless otherwise provided by the Commission, all freight charges 
shall be assessed upon the actual weight of the goods trans- 
ported when such actual weight can be ascertained; and in case 
of carload shipments such actual weight shall be ascertained by 
a sworn weigher, who shall keep a complete record of such 
weights and attach to the bill of lading a certificate showing 
the weights, the gross weight of said car when loaded, as well as 
the marked weight of said car.—Ibid. 

Properly construed, the words “C. L. minimum weight 24,000 
pounds,” in the classification of lumber shipments in class “P,” 
mean that the shipment must weigh at least 24,000 pounds to 
constitute a carload and to entitle the shipper to the carload 
rate. Where the weight of any shipment of any class of freight, 
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including lumber, exceeds the specified carload weight, the car- 
rier may charge for the transportation in excess of the minimum 
weight the carload rate per hundred pounds as applied to the 
actual weight of the shipment.—Ibid. 

It appearing from the evidence that the average weight of 
lumber in the eight cars carried was 65,387 pounds per car, and in 
view of the ruling in the preceding headnote, the Court of Appeals 
erred in holding that the carrier should not have charged for the 
excess in weight represented by the difference between 24,000 
pounds and 65,387 pounds of lumber per car, and that conse- 
quently the shipper was entitled to recover the excess freight 
charged and the penalty of 100 per cent thereon.—Ibid. 


MONTANA STATE OIL RATES 


The Supreme Court of the District of Columbia has issued 
a writ of mandamus directing the Commission to take juris- 
diction of a complaint filed by the Northern Pacific, the Great 
Northern, the Milwaukee, and the Burlington, alleging that the 
intrastate rates on oil ordered by the Montana commission re- 
sult in unjust discrimination against intrastate commerce. (See 
Traffic World, July 27, p. 233.) 

Associate Justice Stafford, from the bench, directed the issu- 
ance of the writ after having listened to arguments by R. J. 
Hagman, for the railroads, and Daniel W. Knowlton, chief 
counsel of the Commission. Such prompt disposition of the 
matter was surprising to the attorneys. The rates in issue are 
temporarily enjoined in the federal court in Montana. 


Unless and until the rates ordered by a state commission 
have been put into effect the Commission has no right or duty 
under the thirteenth section of the interstate commerce act. 
That was the position which Mr. Knowlton, speaking for the 
regulating body, took before Justice Stafford. Mr. Hagman con- 
tended that the rates were in effect because the railroads had 
given a bond for $300,000 in the Montana court proceeding obli- 
gating them to refund to shippers the difference between the 
old and the new rates in the event that the Commission should 
find that the rates prescribed by the Montana commission were 
not violative of the thirteenth section. Mr. Hagman said that 
the restraining order absolving the railroads from the duty of 
charging no more than the rates prescribed by the Montana 
commission did not unmake the rates ordered by that body. 
He said that none of the litigation had any effect upon the rates 
themselves, but merely held the old ones in operation pending 
an answer to the question as to whether the old or the new 
rates were the proper ones to be paid by the shipper. 

Justice Stafford, in announcing the issuance of the writ of 
mandamus, said that the position of the Commission was unrea- 
sonable; that it meant that no matter for what reason new rates 
were held in abeyance by a court they were not in effect and 
therefore could not be attacked before the federal body. Such 
a position, he said, would mean no more than indefinite delay- 
ing of the time when the federal body would take up the ques- 
tion as to the quality of the new state rates and dispose of it 
under the thirteenth section. 

It was the contention of the railroads and not denied by 
the Commission, that the matter turned on the question as to 
what paragraph 3 of section 13 meant when it said that, “When- 
ever . . . there shall be brought in issue any rate, fare, 
charge, classification, regulation, or practice, made or imposed 
by authority of any state.” Mr. Hagman, of course, contended 
that the Montana commission had “made or imposed” rates 
applicable to intrastate movements of petroleum and its prod- 
ucts and that the order of the federal court temporarily restrain- 
ing their enforcement did not unmake them or lift them from 
the backs of the railroad. Therefore, he said, they were not 
only made, but they were imposed and that the jurisdiction 
of the Commission had attached itself to them. The Commis- 
sion, in twice denying the petition of the railroads to institute 
a thirteenth section proceeding, and in the court, took the 
position that inasmuch as the Montana rates had not actually 
been collected, there was nothing for it to act upon. 

The contention of the railroads was that such a position 
would have the effect of giving to intrastate shippers in Mon- 
tana the benefit of rates that had not been tested under the 
thirteenth section. In the event that the Commission found 
that such rates had caused unjust discrimination against inter- 
state commerce, Mr. Hagman said the Montana shippers would 
be in the position of having had the benefit of rates forbidden 
by the thirteenth section in the period elapsing between the 
effective date of the Montana commission’s order and the date 
of the federal Commission’s order putting into operation rates 
meeting the standard of the thirteenth section. He said that 
the Montana rates were 29 per cent lower than the interstate 
rates and the collection of the Montana rates would cause an 
annual loss to the railroads of between $400,000 and $500,000, 
without the slightest possibility of the railroads recovering any 
of the sums mentioned. It was his estimate that it would take 
the Commission at least one year in which to initiate and 
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complete a thirteenth section proceeding. In all that period, 
he said, under the rule laid down by the Commission when it 
denied the petitions of the railroads for a thirteenth section 
proceeding, the railroads would be losing 29 per -cent of the 
revenue to which they were entitled. Under the rule for which 
the railroads were contending, Mr. Hagman said, the interests 
of both railroads and shippers would be protected and the Com- 
mission would have ample time in which to conduct an inves- 
tigation into the quality of rates ordered by the Montana com- 
mission. 

Justice Stafford, in announcing the grant of the writ, made 
no reference to the suggestion that he should construe the 
words “made and imposed” as used in paragraph 3, section 13, 
The issuance of the writ, therefore, leaves that question without 
an answer. At the time the writ was issued it was thought 
that the Commission would appeal the decision. 





UNCANCELED RATE UNDERCHARGES 


A decision by the United States District Court, District of 
Minnesota, Fourth Division, Judge Cant, reported in 33 Fed. 
Rep., second series, p. 636, sets forth the principle that it is 
unlawful for a carrier to urge, in justification of its attempt 
to collect alleged undercharges, its own failure to Cancel a 
previous tariff when filing its successor naming lower rates. 

The case, Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Com- 
pany vs. International Milling Company, involved shipments 
made by the defendant between Chicago and Louisville, between 
November 28 and December 6, 1925. On the first named date, 
there went into effect an individual tariff of the Monon naming 
a rate of 10 cents between the two points on the commodity 
involved. Previously there had been in effect, on the same 
traffic, a Jones’ schedule naming a rate of 17 cents. The new 
tariff did not specifically cancel the Jones’ rate. The shipments 
tendered by the milling company which was “invited to make 
them” on the basis of the lower rate, according to the judge’s 
opinion, were paid for at the 10-cent rate, and the railroad sub- 
sequently attempted to collect undercharges to the level of the 
uncanceled Jones’ rate. 

In the opinion of the court, if the new tariff had named in- 
creases it might be proper for the shipper to insist on the ap- 
plication of the uncanceled rate; but, in view of the fact that 
the new rate was lower, it was not proper for the carrier to 
urge its own failure to comply with the Commission’s regulations 
regarding specific cancellation of superseded rates in its attempt 
to collect the older and higher rate. The court characterized 
the action of the Monon as comparable to “catching the de- 
fendant in a trap and using the law for that purpose.” It in- 
sisted that the carrier was “seeking to recover an amount which, 
in good conscience, it is not entitled to receive.” 

Pertinent portions of the decision are as follows: 


Under the circumstances the case should fall into the class of 
ordinary contracts between individuals and should be covered by 
the usual rules applicable thereto. The parties dealt with each other 
on the basis of a certain schedule of rates applicable to all, and which 
we may assume plaintiff held out as the proper schedule in such 
cases, and invited dealings on the basis thereof. It demanded 
certain charges in payment for contemplated service. The offer 
was accepted and the charges paid. If such charges had been 
greater, the commodity might have been routed elsewhere. The 
rule relied upon by plaintiff is that which has been announced and 
adhered to by the Interstate Commerce Commission, to the effect 
“that a rate once lawfully published continues to be the lawful 
rate until it has been lawfully canceled.” 

It thay very well be held that where a subsequent tariff, making 
no mention of an earlier one, raises the rates specified in the latter, 
such raise shall be ineffective, because of the failure of the carrier 
to specifically cancel the earlier rates as the rules require. This is 
in the nature of a penalty imposed upon the carrier for its failure 
to comply with the rules applicable in such cases. But to apply 
the same principle to the shipper, if the rates shall be reduced by 
such later tariff would seem to be unfair. He has not been at fault. 
He has no duty in connection with the preparation, publication or 
filing of the tariff. He cannot easily know whether the carrier has 
complied with the rules or is operating in defiance thereof. He can- 
not easily, if at all, compel the carrier to comply with the rules in 
reference to such matters. His business is solicited on the basis 
of a tariff schedule which is laid before him and which applies 
impartially to all shippers. Conceivably, the carrier may know that 
in failing to specifically cancel earlier tariffs, it is ignoring and 
violating the rules, and it may be planning to bring such an action 
as this in the future. Conceivably a carrier might go on for years 
without complying with the rules here in question, and yet might 
constantly hold out to patrons a tariff sheet prepared as a basis for 
soliciting business, and might actually do business for a long time, 
the patrons relying implicitly thereon. Under such circumstances, 
and in the absence of any abuse within the purview of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, such carrier should not later be heard to claim 
that because of his own failure to perform a duty resting upon him 
he has become entitled to recover an additional amount specified in 
some earlier tariff. In such a case, that amounts to allowing plain- 
tiff a recovery based on his own default. He prevails because of his 
own wrong. As between shipper and carrier, in a purely private 
controversy, where no question of public policy and no wrong 
affecting the public are involved, the rule should be that a plaintiff 
will not be heard to urge his own default as the basis upon which 
his recovery shall rest. Such a rule is of practically universal 
application, and there is no satisfactory reason why it may not be 
invoked here. In this feature, also, this case differs from many 
which may be cited. 
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How Many Pounds, Please? 


Industry of Today, Whether It Is Concerned with Goods in Transit, with the Receipt of Raw 
Materials, the Production of Manufactured Articles, or Their Shipment, Leans 
Heavily on an Army of Scales That Weigh, Count, and Calculate 


By R. J. BAYER 


around precautions taken to keep the butcher from 

weighing his thumb with the steak. In industry, in 
transportation especially, weighing problems rise to con- 
siderably greater importance. Just as in the selling of 
bananas and coal for home consumption, the dozen and the 
bushel have given way to pounds, so in industry and trans- 
portation other units of measurement have gradually become 
obsolete. The time, of course, is long past when the rail- 
roads made rates 
by barrels, boxes 
and baskets, 
though the new- 
er transportation 
facility of the 
motor truck still, 
in many places, 
assesses its 
charges rather 
by the sizes and 
number of the 
packages than 
by their weights. 
But more recent 
developments in 
shipping _ prac- 
tice, for  in- 
stance, include 
the acceptance 
by weighing bureaus of counts on small articles as repre- 
sented by average weights. 

The scale, moreover, has become something vastly more 
complicated than the old grocery platform scale, where 
father used to take the children periodically for the checking 
up of their weights. It has grown, in fact, to be a family 
of many types and uses. In size it ranges from the little 
instrument used for weighing cloth samples, which will 
measure weights as small as .002 of an ounce quickly and 
accurately, 
tothe great 
beam scales 
that record 
the weights 
of loaded 
cars pass- 
ing across, 
and have a 
capacity as 
high as 350 
tons. Also, 
its duties 
have _ be- 
come more 
manifold. 
No longer 
is it merely 
an instru- 
ment for 
discover - 


T* the average housewife, problems of weight center 


Automatic parcels post scale in the mailing room of 
a publishing house. 








Two extremes in scales: At the left, a scale for measuring cloth samples which weighs 
accurately to .002 of an ounce; at the right the weighing beam of a track scale, capacity 350 tons. 


ing the weight figure to put on a bill of lading or a shipping 
order. It is a busy instrument, now, throughout the plant 
and yard, wherever materials are handled, measuring weights 
and, by means of weights, such various things as the mois- 
ture content of lumber and the number of watchsprings in 
a pound. 


Savings From Track Scale Equipment 


The complicated system of track scales that dot the 
lines of the rail- 
road, together 
with their ex- 
pert tenders and 
the elaborate ap- 
paratus for test- 
ing them and 
keeping them in 
order, are all a 
direct result of 
the system that 


i 


bases transpor- 
tation charges 
on the weight 


of the materia! 
transported 
Originally, it 
was possible to 
install a balance 
scale somewhere 
on the line or in the yard, and to spot each car on it for 
individual weighing. Traffic growth, however, eventually 
made that method impracticable, so the track scale has 
finally developed into a machine capable of doing its own 
balancing and recording of the weights of the cars as they 
roll across, sometimes at rates of speed as high as eight 
miles an hour. A typical installation of that kind is on the 
Illinois Central, at Centralia, II. 

Here the desire was to weigh all cars not previously 
weighed and to check-weigh all the others in 22 trains of 
of freight 
arriving 
from the 
south every 
day. Spot 
weighing, 
it was 
found, was 
too slow 
for such an 
operation. 
The newer 
equipment 
handles the 
work easily 
and expe- 
dites the 
movement 
of the cars. 
According 





Filling and weighing tubs of butter at the same time. 
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to statements by those in charge, the terminal detention of 
all inbound cars has been reduced from 1% hours to an average 
of % hour. It is estimated that on the above quoted figure 
of 22 trains a day, this results in a saving of about $3,000 a 
month. Although a scale of this tremendous capacity cannot, 
of course, operate with the accuracy of a postal scale, a check 
of the recorded weights of 813 cars made in one month, by 
reweighing them on other equipment, showed an average varia- 
tion as between the two scales of only .03 of one per cent. 
In addition, the newer type of track scale automatically prints 
the weights of the cars on a paper tape, which tape, after the 
weights have been copied to the waybills, is rolled up and 
placed in files for future reference. 


Scales in Receiving and Production 


A variety of scales are used in the receiving rooms of 
industries. These again have a wide range in style and capacity. 
One of the illustrations accompanying this article shows an 
interesting installa- 
tion at the Crawford 


avenue generating eae 
station of the Com- a 

monwealth Edison = 

Company, ere ; L4 RA 

This machine as MOTH Ae 
weighs a loaded car ran gee a5 Sw « 

of coal, dumps it, y i 

and weighs’ the aA, 3 YTS ~ 
empty car, all in a 4 win tiie wa ketae 

one operation. An- i Oa 

other type of scale : LA eae 


er ate 


is used in dairies 
where incoming 
cans full of raw 
milk must be 
quickly weighed. 
Again, counting 
scales are frequently 
used in receiving 
department to de- 
tect shortages, es- 
pecially in automo- 
tive plants where 
small finished parts 
are purchased in 
quantity. 

The counting The Commonwealth Edison’s Crawford 
seale is also an im- Avenue substation’s coal weighing and 
portant tool in the dumping installation. 
production plant. In 
the handling of finished parts from one department to another 
it is important that a close check be kept on quantity. This 
is a job to do which the counting scale is especially designed. 
.It may be used in either one of two ways—to discover the num- 
ber of pieces in any lot, or to count out into a box a desired 
number of the parts. 

The first operation is performed by placing the container, 
empty, on the platform of the scale. The tare adjuster is then 
manipulated until the indicator points to zero. Then the parts, 
a count of which is desired, are poured into the container. Into 
a small scoop at the side of the balance arm a quantity of the 
same parts are then dropped, one by one, until the indicator 
again returns to zero. Depending on the counting ratio, it is 
then determined that there are in the container twenty, twenty- 
five, fifty or one hundred times as many of the parts as there 
are in the small scoop. 

The second operation mentioned is carried out by placing in 
the scoop a number of the parts which, when multiplied by the 
counting ratio of the scale, will equal the number desired. Parts 
are then poured into the container until the indicator points 
to zero, when it will be found that the required number are in 
the container. 

Many special uses have been found for scales in production 
plants, some having to do with the handling of the material, 
as above described, some of them having to do with the process- 
ing of materials and some performing work that is a combina- 
tion of the two. An example of the latter is a scale, developed 
by T. E. Heppenstall, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, Long- 
view, Wash., which tests the moisture content of lumber while 
the car is being moved through the kiln in the car. The arrange- 
ment works by means of a scale mounted on the roof of the 
kiln with a suspension bar penetrating the roof into the interior. 
To this sample boards are attached. The indicator, electrically 
operated, may be placed in an office at some distance so that 
supervision of the seasoning process may be carried on on 
several cars at once. 

The design of scales for special processes is an interesting 
study in itself, though it is not especially important in transpor- 
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tation or material handling. There are hopper scales, for 
instance, which, from hoppers loaded with 1% tons of alum, 
deliver periodically quantities as low as two ounces at a time 
into cisterns used for the purification of city water, and scales 
that weigh separately the water, cement, and stone placed in 
a concrete mixture and then also weigh the mixture when it is 
ready for pouring. 


Scales in the Shipping Room 


But the man interested in transportation is probably most 
familiar with the scale in his own shipping room, where the 
weights of outgoing shipments, for notations on bills of lading, 
are determined. In recent years the slower and clumsier beam 
scales have been giving way for these purposes to the faster and 
equally accurate dial scale. Where automatic conveyors are 
used, either mechanical or gravity, the operation of the dia] 
scale at the shipping platform may be compared with that of 
the track scale in the classification yard. 

Although the scale is of importance in practically every 
shipping room, there is no place where it occupies a more 
necessary place than in the mailing and express room, especially 
of a mail-order merchandising house. Postal regulations require 
that parcels post packages on which postage has been under- 
paid must be held at the post office until the deficient postage 
has been forwarded. To guard against such delays, shippers 
with scales of doubtful accuracy sometimes adopt the practice 
of adding enough to cover the next pound when the indicator 
seems to be close to the dividing line. In the course of a year, 
money thus spent may amount into a considerable sum, as has 
been discovered by most shippers of parcels post. For instance, 
Spiegel, May, Stern and Company, Chicago, have found it more 
economical to install scales of tested accuracy and to keep 
them in the best of condition for the weighing of between 2,(0u 
and 8,000 postal packages a day, ranging from small fractions of 
a pound to the limit of 70 pounds. 

The combination of large capacity and strict accuracy is 
not unusual in scales. This is a necessity, especially in the 
mailing rooms of publications where newspapers and magazines 
are mailed in stuffed mail sacks but where the difference of 
a pound or two on each scaling might make a considerable 
difference in the rate paid. Again, the Elmwood Creamery 
Company, of Elmwood, Wis., for the weighing of its tubs of but- 
ter uses scales that are so closely adjusted that the eight extra 
ounces usually allowed for shrinkage in transit—due to moisture 
evaporation—can be measured exactly. The process used here, 
as in many other operations where a large number of units, of 
the same weight are packed, is that known as “back weighing.” 
That is to say, the scale does not stand at zero when it is 
empty and rise to 50 pounds when a 50-pound unit is put on the 
platform. Instead, when a number of 50-pound units are to 
be weighed, the scale is set at minus 50 pounds, so that the 
indicator will stand at zero when the unit has been properly 
packed. 


SKID RENTAL DEPOT CHAIN 


Establishment of depots where shippers may rent skids is 
being planned by several concerns to meet the problem of 
returned empty skids, according to the transportation division 
of the Department of Commerce. 

“It has been learned,” says the division, “in connection with 
the material handling survey of the transportation division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, “that several con- 
cerns are planning to cope with the problem of returned empty 
skids by the establishment of rental depots throughout the 
industrial region. Under this method the shipper would rent 
skids from the depot in his city and the consignee would return 
the empties to the warehouse in his locality. 

“Advantages claimed for the retail depot method are the 
elimination of packing costs, a great saving in handling charges, 
and the fact that the necessity for purchase, manufacture, or 
return of skids to the shipper would be obviated.” 





STANDARDIZATION OF SEALING TAPE 


For some time, those vitally interested in the sealing tape 
industry have felt the necessity for reducing the number of 
grades and weights of No. 1 kraft sealing tape. With this 
purpose in mind, a general conference of manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, and users of this tape will be held at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, October 7, under the auspices of the Division of 
Simplified Practice of the Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce. It has been found that as many as three grades 
and eight weights of this tape are being manufactured, some 
of which do not meet the requirements of railroads and other 
transportation agencies. This situation has caused much col- 
fusion in the industry, but, it is expected this will be col 
rected if the proposed recommendation is adopted, says the 
Bureau of Standards. 
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MOTOR TRUCKS FOR FARM PRODUCTS 


By Fred E. Kunkel 


The increasing importance of the motor trucking of farm 
products is shown in a recent survey of the situation in Dela- 
ware and the eastern shore of Maryland, made cooperatively 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the Delaware 
State Board of Agriculture. It showed that, in the 1928 mar- 
keting season, the shipments of fruits and vegetables by rail 
and boat aggregated 44,616 carloads, as compared with 5,862 
equivalent carloads reported by motor truck. It is assumed 
that these motor truck records represented only eighty per cent 
of the total motor truck shipments, which would make the total 
movement 7,327 equivalent carloads of fruits and vegetables 
by motor truck, or fourteen per cent of the total movement from 
the area. 

The motor truck movement from the eastern shore of Vir- 
ginia was equivalent to approximately 811 carloads, compared 
with 2,421 for the eastern shore of Maryland and 2,391 for Dela- 
ware. These figures are exclusive of reported mixed truck- 
loads of fruits and vegetables equivalent to 239 cars. The 
survey disclosed, it is pointed out, that motor truck transporta- 
tion was favored especially in connection with the movement 
of highly perishable and more expensive commodities. 

Strawberry shipments from the eastern shore section by 
rail and boat last season totaled 2,121 carloads, compared with 
a reported motor truck movement equal to 2,396 carloads. Avail- 
able records indicate that, in 1925, the rail shipments of straw- 
berries were 2,862 cars, compared with 1,086 “carload equiva- 
lents” reported by motor truck, thus showing a large increase 
in the use of the motor truck in the last two years. 

For the class of highly perishable commodities, including 
strawberries and other berries, cantaloupes, grapes, peaches, 
watermelons, asparagus, beans, cucumbers, greens, peas, pep- 
pers, spinach and tomatoes, the motor truck records accounted 
for 4,703 equivalent carloads in 1928. Assuming that these rec- 
ords were eighty per cent complete, a total motor truck move- 
ment about 5,879 carloads of these commodities is indicated. The 
movement of these commodities by rail and boat last season 
totaled 5,496 carloads. 

The survey disclosed that Philadelphia and New York are 
the principal destinations of motor truck shipments from the 
eastern shore, these two markets having received about eighty- 
two per cent of the motor truck shipments last season. Phila- 
delphia received about forty-three per cent of the quantity re- 
corded, and New York and Newark, together received about forty- 
six per cent. The length of haul to Philadelphia from some of 
the important producing districts of the eastern shore is about 
125 miles, and to New York about 225 miles. There was also a 
considerable movement by motor truck to the smaller cities, 
particularly in Pennsylvania, though this movement represented 
only about seven per cent of the total motor truck movement 
reported. Strawberry shipments by truck were reported to 
twenty-one Pennsylvania markets exclusive of Philadelphia. 


Reasons for Use of Trucks 


The ease of handling motor truck shipments is the chief 
reason given by shippers for the increasing use of this means 
of transportation. The truck is loaded at the farm and trans- 
ported direct to dealers’ stores in consuming markets. Delays 











International speed truck in use for a number of years at New 
Albany, Ind., for the daily haulage of produce. 


incident to hauling to rail shipping points and of unloading 
into trucks at receiving markets are eliminated. The principal 
advantages on the eastern shore are reported to be the saving 
in time of transportation, elimination of extra handling at des- 
tination and for some crops at shipping point, elimination of 
the necessity for icing shipments of highly perishable commodi- 
ties, and establishment of closer contact between shipper and 
city dealer. 

The chief disadvantages pointed out are the inability of city 
dealers to determine in advance the available supply on the 
market on any day as accurately as in the case of shipments 
by rail and boat; the inability as compared with highly perish- 
able commodities arriving in refrigerator cars to hold over the 
truck shipments when market conditions are unsatisfactory; 
the depressing effect on prices when an oversupply of truck 
shipments must be sold immediately or placed in storage, and 
lack of uniform trucking rates. 

An important development of the motor trucking of fresh 
fruits and vegetables is the creation of new consumption out- 
lets in rural districts. This is brought out in a recent com- 
munication to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics from one 
of its representatives in southern Illinois. He says: 


In so far as supplies are available, the movement by motor truck 
is working a revolution in the selling of fruits and vegetables in the 
corn and coal belts of Illinois and nearby areas in Indiana, southeast 
Missouri, northeast Arkansas and northwest Kentucky. The trade 
was formerly supplied through wholesale dealers who obtained their 
supplies from St. Louis, Memphis, Chicago and Indianapolis. The 
trucking movement avoids these primary markets for the most part 
and goes direct to the retailer, consumer and wholesaler in the smaller 
cities and towns. This has made an enormous outlet for second- 
grade fruit by increasing the total consumption of those fruits and 
vegetables in the rural districts which were formerly poorly supplied. 


Organization Predicted 


Development of organized motor truck systems for trans- 
porting perishable farm commodities to markets from producing 
regions within a radius of 250 miles and for distributing produce 
from large markets to smaller towns within a similar area is 
predicted by marketing officials of the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. The establishment of motor trucking systems 
as feeders to railroad concentration points for long hauls is 
also regarded as a possibility. 

Although there has been a rapid increase in the use of 
motor transportation of farm products in the last few years 
from established producing areas and from new growing regions 
formerly outside the range of wagon haul to cities, the motor 
transport business from farm to market is as yet practically 
unorganized and for the most part is in the hands of inde- 
pendent trucks. More or less organization already exists, how- 
ever, in the distribution of produce from cities to small towns. 

The government marketing officials believe that, as in the 
case of motor bus and airplane transportation, it is only a ques- 
tion of a short time until the railroads, which have been facing 
increasing competition in motor truck transportation both from 
producing areas to consuming markets and in the distribution 
of produce from cities to small towns, will organize transport 
systems that will furnish shippers and dealers a unified service. 

Motor truck transportation of fruits and vegetables has be- 
come so large a factor in the handling of the nation’s food sup- 
ply that the Bureau of Agricultural Economics is now reporting 
motor truck receipts in its daily and weekly market news serv- 
ice at seven large consuming markets—New York, Boston, Cin- 
cinnati, Denver, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, and Portland, 
Ore. The reporting of rail and boat shipments en route and 
those expected to arrive at markets within the ensuing twenty- 
four hours has been one of the important features of the bu- 
reau’s market news system which has enabled shippers and 
dealers to estimate probable market supplies, but no method 
has been found as yet for making similar reports on motor 
truck shipments. 

The unorganized character of the motor truck business in 
fruits and vegetables makes it practically impossible for the 
bureau to ascertain en route shipments save in unusual cases 
such as out-of-state shipments from Delaware, where the move- 
ment northward passes through a virtual “bottle neck.” The 
situation is complicated further by the more or less general 
appearance over the country of itinerant peddlers who buy 
truckloads of farm produce in, say, Florida or Colorado, to be 
retailed in less than carload quantities to grocers in small towns 
in other nearby states. 
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A Few Endorsements 


Mr. James Gill, Traffic Manager of the Upson Company, Mr. F. M. Varah, Manager of the Traffic Bureau of the 
Lockport, N. Y., writes: Syracuse Chamber of Commerce, Syracuse, N. Y., writes: 

“I take pleasure in sending you our voucher 
for $11.50 which covers our subscription to your 
publication entitled, ‘Practice and Evidence be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission.’ It is 
my desire to comment on the publication stating 
that I believe it is exhaustive and full of essen- 
tial information that everyone who is dealing in 
transportation should know.” 


Mr. J. W. Jackson, Traffic Manager for the American 
Solvents & Chemical Corporation, New York, N. Y., writes 
concerning “PRACTICE AND EVIDENCE BEFORE THE 


“It gives to the practitioner clearly and con- 
cisely about everything he is required to know in 
preparing and presenting a case and it presents 
it to him entirely stripped of any technicalities 
and in such a form that it can be grasped with 
very little study. 


“T have heard several favorable comments on 
the book from traffic men around the territory 
and I feel that if every traffic man in the country 
has not a copy on his desk, he will be lacking one INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION”: 
of the most effective tools of his profession.” “Very fine book.” 


628 Pages Bound in Finest Buckram, Price $11.50 delivered 





Abridged Reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
By H. C. LUST 


These books in ten volumes take the place of the 150 Official Reports of the Commission, and which now cost almost $400.00. 
The Abridged Reports are much handier to use as all decisions of similar character are brought together. They are an invention of 
Mr. Lust’s to save some of the time of the busy traffic man. They are intended to be used as a complete substitute for the Official 
Reports and at the same time act also as a digest by bringing together all the decisions on any one principle. In the Official 
Reports there are pages frequently devoted to discussions pro and con of the evidence and opposing contentions of the various 
parties. But in the Abridged Reports these are boiled down to such evidence as the Commission actually finds to be true. If, for 
instance, the carriers contend that the cost of service is a certain amount and the shippers contend the contrary, and the Com- 
mission finds that a certain amount is correct, then the latter is what is reported. A 

We are proud to boast that the so-called “fact points” on the various decisions are just as complete as the cases themselves 
but occupy only a fraction of the reading matter. Wherever the Commission lays down a — of law, that is reported in full, 
verbatim, from the decision of the Commission with the reference to the page on which such language is found. 

The decisions of the Commission are now contained in about 120 volumes of reports, which cost in the neighborhood of $300.00. 
These reports are useless without a digest because it is impossible to go to the index in the back of every volume in order to get 
a complete list of the authorities. To buy a set of the Reports, with the proper equipment to use them, would cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $400.00, whereas, by the use of the Abridged Reports, which is a digest as well, the busy traffic man can, for a small 
expense, have everything that is in the Official Reports and the Digests also. In other words, this set comprises a complete 
working library in and of itself. 2 P : ¥ 

These books cost over $125,000.00 to publish. Over 2,000 sets have been sold to Commissions, railroads, and large industries. 
There are only 75 sets left, and when these are gone, no more will be available. Ten large volumes, indestructibly bound in buckram 
sewed over tapes. Price $139.00, delivered. 





Consolidated Digest of Decisions under the Interstate Commerce Act 
By H. C. LUST 


A complete digest of all decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission, from its creation in 1887, to 1928. 
4 volumes, indestructibly bound in finest buckram, sewed over tapes, Price $63.00, delivered. 


FOR SALE BY 


H.C. LUST and COMPANY, 160 North La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
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AUTOMOBILE IS NOW KING 


A new leader in America’s export trade appeared in the 
first half of 1929, when the automobile took first place from 
cotton, the undisputed leader since the Civil War. This is 
shown in a review, Our World Trade, issued by the foreign com- 
merce department of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Exports of automobiles, parts and accessories for the first 
half of the year, the chamber’s report shows, totaled $339,160,- 
000, an increase of 36.4 per cent over the same period a year 
ago. At the same time, exports of raw cotton, amounting to 
$319,821,000, declined 13.9 per cent in value as compared with 
the same period a year ago. 

The review discloses that a number of important changes 
are taking place in America’s export trade. For example, in 
the six months’ period, finished manufactures constituted 52.3 
per cent of the total exports, indicating that the United States 
no longer relies on its natural resources to maintain its excess 
of exports. During the half year exports of finished manu- 
factures increased 22.6 per cent, to $1,347,000,000, while exports 
of crude materials, on the contrary, declined 10 per cent. 

Some of the most striking gains among the finished manu- 
factures were made by machinery items. Several of these items, 
with their standing among the first fifty leading exports, are 
as follows: 


No. 5 Agricultural machinery and implements gained over 33 
per cent. ‘ 
No. 6 Electrical machinery and apparatus gained nearly 28 per 


cent. 
No. 24 Power-driven metal-working machinery gained 41 per cent. 
No. 30 Construction and conveying machinery gained nearly 12 


per cent. 
No. 34 Oil well machinery gained over 81 per cent. 
No. 48 Mining and quarrying machinery gained 21 per cent. 


The chamber’s report shows that exports for the first half 
of the year, amounting to $2,623,000,000 were $245,000,000, or 
10.3 per cent, greater than a year ago. In the past six years 
the exports of the second half of the year have averaged 13.2 
per cent greater than those of the first six months. Should 
this rate of increase obtain for the last half of 1929, total exports 
for the year would reach $5,600,000,000, to become the greatest 
year in our export trade, excepting the four war and postwar 
years, 1917 to 1920. 

“Finished manufactures constituted more than half (52.3 
per cent) of the exports in the first six months of 1929, and 
accounted for 97 per cent of the export gain. Increased ship- 
ments of machinery, automobiles, and iron and steel manufac- 
tures were largely responsible for the showing of this group. 
Heavy exports of corn and apples, especially in the first quarter, 
gave the crude foodstuffs group a 30.7 per cent increase. A 10 
per cent decline was registered in crude materials, due almost 
entirely to the falling off in unmanufactured cotton. 

“Indication of the expansion of our foreign trade,” says 
the chamber, “is ‘seen in the preponderance of: gains in both 
value and volume among the commodities exported, as well as 
increases in the value of our commerce with our customers. 
In value 42 of our chief exports (84 per cent) were larger in the 
first half of 1929 than in the corresponding half of 1928. In 
quantity 86 items out of 117 (73 per cent) made gains; and 
55 out of 72 best customers (76 per cent) made larger purchases 
from the United States. 

“The growth of our export trade is also shown by the fact 
that 40 out of 1928 50 chief exports gained substantially in value, 
as compared with the 1924-1928 five-year average. The 10 fail- 
ing to gain included foodstuffs, raw materials and semi-finished 
manufactures, as follows: Unmanufactured cotton, wheat, lard, 
hams and shoulders, bacon, leaf tobacco, coal and coke, gas and 
fuel oil, sawed timber and leather. 

“Our exports of automotive products for the first half of 
1929 amounted to $339,160,000, or 13.2 per cent of our total ex- 
ports and nearly 20 million dollars greater than shipments of 
raw cotton for the same period. Their value was 36.4 per cent 
greater than a year ago, due largely to increased exports of 
low-priced cars. It is significant that shipments of automotive 
products were 87.5 per cent above the average exports for recent 
years, the 1924-1928 period. 


“In the first six months of this year we exported 220,000 
passenger cars, valued at $151,399,000, a gain of 13.4 per cent 
in quantity and 7.9 per cent in value over 1928 and 62.2 per 
cent in quantity over the five-year average. Exports of motor 
trucks and busses made a somewhat better showing, shipments 
abroad totaling 103,000, valued at $61,143,000, an increase of 
74.4 per cent in quantity and 49.6 per cent in value over 1928 
and 174.5 per cent in quantity over the 1924-1828 average. Ex- 
ports of automobile parts were exceptionally large, shipments 
of parts for assembly amounting to $73,410,000, an increase of 
149 per cent above the 1928 value. Exports of parts for replace- 
ment totaled $39,386,000, a 5 per cent gain over last year. 
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“As to raw cotton, the deposed leader, the story is found 
in the fact that only two of our principal markets, Japan and 
Canada, made larger purchases than a year ago. Europe’s fail- 
ure to buy in her usual amounts accounted for the heavy loss, 
heavy falling-off occurring in purchases by the United King. 
dom, Germany, Italy, France, Spain and Russia. The average 
export price was 19.5 cents per pound, as against 22.6 cents 
a year ago, a loss of slightly over 3 cents. The total quantity 
shipped during the first half of this year amounted to 1,632,. 
000,000 pounds, valued at $319,821,000, a decrease of 11.4 per 
cent in quantity and 13.9 per cent in value below 1928 and 10.5 
per cent in volume and 15.7 per cent in value below the five-year 
average. 

“Shipments of gasoline, naphtha, etc., totaled 28,346,000 
barrels, valued at $128,094,000, a gain in volume of 12.3 per 
cent and in value 21.8 per cent over last year’s shipments and 
41.7 per cent in volume and 17.6 per cent in value above the 
five-year average exports. Lubricating oil, at higher prices, 
declined 4.7 per cent in volume, but increased 11.4 per cent in 
value over 1928, and was 8 per cent in quantity and 13 per cent 
in value above the five-year average. 

“Tlluminating oil declined in both volume and value, by 9 
per cent and 6 per cent, respectively, below 1928, but were 
slightly above the five-year average in both quantity and value. 
Gas and fuel oil declined 24.4 per cent in volume and 28.9 per 
cent in value below the 1924-1928 average exports. 

“At an average price increase of 3.6 cents per pound re- 
fined copper exports declined 11.5 per cent in quantity, but the 
value of the shipments increased 10.6 per cent. The quantity 
was 6.9 per cent below the five-year average, but the value made 
a gain of 18.9 per cent. 

“Lard exports gained 5.4 per cent in quantity and 6.4 per 
cent in value over 1928. Although the quantity was 1.9 per 
cent greater, the value was 6.4 per cent below the five-year av- 
erage. Even at a decrease in the average price, exports of leaf 
tobacco declined 7.3 per cent in quantity and 10.7 per cent in 
value below 1928, and 7.8 per cent in quantity and 17 per cent 
in value below the 1924-1928 average shipments. 

“Lumber exports showed up well, especially when com- 
pared with the average shipments of recent years. Exports of 
boards, planks, and scantlings were 2.6 per cent larger in quan- 
tity and 5.4 per cent greater in value than a year ago. Com- 
pared with the five-year average exports, the quantity showed 
a gain of 17.3 per cent and the value an increase of 11.9 per cent.” 


HOCH-SMITH IRON AND STEEL 


Asserting that the Port of New York Authority, in its peti- 
tion for rehearing or reargument in No. 17000, part 6, Hoch- 
Smith iron and steel, is seeking to obtain relative rate advan- 
tages for New York to which it is not entitled, in the matter of 
rates on iron and steel for intercoastal movement, the Baltimore 
Association of Commerce asks that the petition be denied. 

“The differentials at present in force,’ declares Charles R. 
Seal, attorney for the association, “amount in substance to the 
placing of an extra burden on Baltimore traffic, including inter- 
coastal traffic, to help pay for the more extensive and costly 
service performed in connection with traffic to New York. 
Traffic to New York, as compared with Baltimore, is subject to 
both longer line hauls and greater terminal service. The New 
York harbor situation was fully investigated and reported upon 
a the Commission in the New York Harbor Case, 47 I. C. C. 

The Baltimore answer to the New York petition is restricted 
to the second of the points made by New York on which the 
latter asserted that rehearing or reargument should be had, 
namely, ‘the maintenance of shipside rates on iron and steel 
articles and the preservation of port differentials on intercoastal 
traffic, which now takes domestic rates.” 

In summing up the Baltimore answer said that it was 
contended that the Commission’s decision in this proceeding was 
intended to and clearly did embrace all traffic for intercoastal 
movement; that there was nothing in the Hoch-Smith resolution 
upon which a. distinction between the rates on intercoastal 
traffic and on other traffic might be based and that the differen- 
tials for which New York was contending deprived and would 
deprive Baltimore of its rightful advantages of location. 


TELEPHONE COMPANY EARNINGS 

Large telephone companies reporting to the Commission 
had an aggregate operating income of $158,192,815 for the seven 
months ended with July, as compared with $147,687,370 for the 
same period of 1928, according to statistics compiled by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. For July the income 
was $20,567,838, as compared with $19,052,698 for July, 1928. 
At the end of July the number of company stations in service 
was 16,378,856, as compared with 15,438,959 at the end of July, 
1928. 
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Store-Door Delivery 


Seventh of a Series of Articles Written for The Traffic World by Lewis C. Sorrell, Professor of 
Transportation, University of Chicago 7 


ing freight from the terminals of the delivering 

railway carrier to the premises of the consignee on 
incoming traffic by rail, and from the premises of the con- 
signor to the terminals of the receiving rail carrier on traffic 
outbound by rail.”* This definition excludes traffic other 
than rail, and includes carload as well as less-than-carload 
freight. It is obvious that the function could extend to 
waterway and highway traffic as well as to rail. While 
general interest in the subject commonly stops with the 
inclusion of less-carload freight, the store-door collection 
and delivery of carload freight has assumed major impor- 
tance on Manhattan Island. The system contemplates that 
the rail carrier shall assume some or all of the responsibility 
for performing the function. In the following discussion 
attention will be given mainly to the function as it pertains 
to the rail less-carload service. 


“Bi store-door delivery is meant the function of mov- 


Extent of the System 


In Ingland, generally, and in Canada, at a limited 
number of points, store-door collection and delivery of less- 
carload freight has prevailed for many years. In the United 
States the situation has been otherwise. By means of private 
industry sidings, most of the carload freight has long 
received store-door delivery; team-track carload freight 
and carload freight to and from Manhattan Island are ex- 
ceptions. Where, because of inadequate team-track facil- 
ities, carriers have made delivery of carload freight through 
the L. C. L. stations, another exception exists. By means 
of industry sidings and trap-cars, store-door delivery has 
been accorded L. C. L. freight. This service has been given 
without charge only on substantial quantities of freight 
offered at one time; it has existed under the charge of undue 
favoritism to large shippers, the offspring of illegitimate 
competition. The Commission found it in existence and it 
has been allowed to continue. It is supposed to possess a 
tendency to decentralize industry locally. 

At various times and places a limited application of 
store-door delivery has prevailed in the United States. Until 
1913, store door delivery existed at Baltimore on the first 
three classes of freight from eastern and New England 
points, having been started 
at that point in 1867. At 
Washington, the system 
prevailed on the first four 
classes of freight from the 
same origin points, having 
been begun there in 1883. 
Decisions of the Commis- 
sion requiring the carriers 
to remove discrimination in 
service against outlying 
sections of Washington, 
which had not enjoyed free 
store-door delivery, caused 
the carriers to attempt to 
abandon the service at 
Washington, and, it then 
appearing that its retention 
at Baltimore would be prej- 





R. A. C. Henry, Director, 
Bureau of Economics, Canadian 
National Railway. Railway Age, 
October 27, 1928, p. 856. 





Type of equipment with which the Chicago Tunnel Transport Compan 

performs store-door pick-up and delivery service to and from its unl- 

versal freight stations. The transport company is a separate corporation 
and maintains a separate schedule of rates for these services. 


udicial to Washington, the service was withdrawn at both 
points. In this action the Commission sustained the carriers. 

In 1921 the Erie Railroad began a modified form of 
store-door delivery at New York. With the exception of 
the New York Central and New Haven systems, the rail 
terminals of carriers approaching New York end on the 
New Jersey waterfront; but, through the system of car 
flotage and lighterage, these rail-heads have been extended 
to the Manhattan waterfront. Piers on both sides of the 
river have, thus, been utilized in the transfer of strictly 
domestic rail traffic across the river. Operation of these 
pier stations has been costly, and parasitic labor has increased 
the handling costs. 

The Erie then conceived the plan of trucking freight 
from New Jersey team tracks to inland stations on Man- 
hattan, thus avoiding the use of pier stations and lighterage. 
Inasmuch as the freight was already loaded on trucks when 
it reached the New York side, it seemed logical to permit 
it to continue direct to the consignee’s door, if the latter 
so desired. This led to the establishment of “constructive 
stations,’ “an incorporeal point reached by motor truck 
and placed so as conveniently to conclude the carrier’s tariff 
obligation, which is made to extend beyond its railhead and 
to afford a direct movement to and from the shipper’s store 
door without the necessity of unloading the truck en route. 
It is one way of meeting situations like those at New York, 
where the ordinary rails of a carrier stop short of the des- 
tination to which it holds itself out to carry and it becomes 
necessary to continue the movement by other means.’ 
Other railroads followed suit. The New York Central, with 
on-track stations on Manhattan, viewed with alarm this 
invasion of its logical territory, and retaliated with construc- 
tive lighterage, or trucking through various imaginary 
lighterage points throughout Greater New York. This con- 
structive station store-door delivery system included carload 
as well as less than carload freight.’ 

At St. Louis, carriers operating to East St. Louis only, 
Through the Columbia Terminals Company, these carriers 
extended the application of their rates to St. Louis, and this 
necessitated a system of off-track delivery at the latter point. 
had arranged for the operation of off-track stations and the 
trucking of  less-carload 
freight between the on- 
track stations in East St. 
Louis and the off-track sta- 
tions in St. Louis. Here, 
again, a loaded truck ar- 
riving at the St. Louis 
shore from East St. Louis 
conceivably might continue 
direct to the consignee’s 
door without handling the 
shipment through the St. 
Louis terminals. The shore 
~ 4Decision of the Commission 
in the New York Constructive 
Station Case. I. & 8S. No. 3100 

*In the same case the Com- 
mission says of the constructive- 
station practice: “It is, in re- 
ality, a modified form of store- 
door delivery, the only difference 
being that in the latter the car- 
rier assumes responsibility to 
the store door whereas in the 
former the responsibility is di- 


vided and the dividing line be- 
comes the station.”’ 
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line became the “constructive station” and the consignee was 
expected to pay the cartage from that point. Though the prac- 
tice extended to carload team-track traffic, in a few instances, 
the arrangement mainly applied to the L. C. L. freight. 

Other instances of limited application may be mentioned. 
The Boston & Maine has accorded the service at a few points. 
The Pacific Electric, a subsidiary of the Southern Pacific, has 
begun such a service in connection with its motor truck opera- 
tions, using the electric service between terminals and the 
trucking service within. The Chicago Warehouse and Terminal 
Company, operating universal stations in Chicago, has operated 
such a service on a small scale to and from the universal sta- 
tions. It may also be mentioned that some forwarders perform 
store door delivery at rail L. C. L. freight rates, instead of 
offering the shipper something less than the rail rates. 

A survéy of the system as it has existed in the United 
States leads to the conclusion that the motives in its adoption 
have mainly been the following: (1) Some inadequacy in the 
L. C. L. terminals, that, at the time, could be relieved more 
economically by adopting the system than by expanding the 
terminals; (2) competition, which forced other carriers thus 
placed at some disadvantage to adopt the system themselves; 
(3) in the case of the Pacific Electric, its adoption is designed 
“to attract additional traffic, which will provide greater and 
more efficient use of railroad facilities and forces and of local 
drayage equipment in the towns served, which are already 
available but which have been used only to a part of their 
potential capacity.” 


Methods of Operating the System 


In the details of operation, considerable diversity may exist. 
Thus, in some instances, the carrier may perform the service 
with its own equipment and in others may contract with truck- 
ing companies to perform it; the railroad may assume respon- 
sibility to shipper and receiver for loss and/or damage to ship- 
ments to and from the store door, or may assume no greater 
liability than now obtains; the truckman may act wholly as the 
agent of the carrier in collection and delivery, or may some- 
times act as agent for the carrier and sometimes as agent for 
shipper and receiver; the truckman may collect freight charges 
from non-credit list patrons, or the station agent may collect 
all freight charges; the inbound freight may be given to the 
railroad trucking company without advice from the consignee 
only when the latter is on the credit list, or may be given 
to the official carter unless the consignee lodges definite in- 
structions to the contrary; telephone notice of arrival may be 
given to consignee so that he may be prepared to receive the 
shipment; while the system is optional, if the sihpper-receiver 
elects to use the railroad delivery service, he may be required 
to use it 100 per cent, so that the carrier’s facilities shall not 
be used only under adverse conditions, or he may be allowed 
to make his election at any time; the cartage rates may be 
published by truckmen or by the railroads for information only; 
separate cartage tariffs may be published or the carrier may 
publish two schedules, one a _ station-to-station service, the 
other a_ store-door-to-store-door service. In the latter case a 
system of trucking allowances will be needed where the service 
is store-door-to-station-to-station and _ station-to-station-to-store 
door. In some cases, the trucking service operates over defined 
routes on schedule and in others a reasonable effort is made 
to collect goods within a given time after a call is received. 


The systems in use are optional; that is, the shipper-receiver 
may elect to use the service provided by the railroad or its 
official carter, or may elect to use his own trucks or those of 
other trucking companies. The: suggestion is sometimes made 
that the system should be compulsory; that is, shippers-receivers 
should receive and deliver their freight only through ‘the rail- 
road trucking agencies. The writer knows of no such instance 
in practice. 

Arguments for the System 


With so many diversities in local conditions and so many 
possibilities of variation in methods of administering store-door 
delivery, general arguments may seem futile. Nevertheless, a 
collection of the reasons commonly advanced for and against 
it may prove helpful in any estimate of the local importance 
of the subject. 

The following may be considered the favorable arguments: 
(1) That England and Canada have found the system desirable 
after long experience, and there appears to be no reason why 
cities in the United States might not profit from their example. 
(2) That, under the influence of motor truck competition, rail- 
roads will be forced to adopt it to hold their freight traffic. 
One of the outstanding advantages of the motor truck is its 
capacity to haul from store door to store door. Patrons are 
becoming accustomed to the idea of a complete transportation 
service on less-carload shipments and railroads will be forced 
to accede to this demand or lose the business. (3) That the 
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system will expedite the delivery of inbound freight. Under 
the system now prevalent, receivers wait for notification of 
arrival and this means that inbound freight houses are used 
as storage houses during this interval. Under store-door deliv- 
ery, railroads will dispatch freight to consignees as soon as 
received; thus delivery will be expedited. (4) That the system 
will achieve a reduction in rail terminal costs. This may be 
brought about in two ways. With inbound freight detained a 
shorter time in the station, smaller inbound houses will be 
necessary, or it will not be necessary to increase them to care 
for expanding business. Again, it is regarded as possible under 
this system to move the L. C. L. stations from their present 
central locations to outlying ones. This will release expensive 
land from rail use and substitute inexpensive plots. The in- 
vestment in terminals will thus be lessened, and overhead cost 
as a factor in terminal cost of operation will be reduced. While 
shippers might object to the removal of stations from their 
present locations under present conditions, it is argued that, 
with store-door delivery, it is a matter of indifference to re- 
ceivers where the transfer from rail to truck takes place. (5) 
It is thought that store-door delivery will effect great economies 
in local trucking. The present system of ‘‘miscellaneous cartage” 
(as it is called), under which shippers and receivers dispatch 
trucks to deliver or pick up small consignments, is regarded 
as wasteful. It results in too many trucks with small loads 
which congest the driveways at the inbound and outbound 
houses. It is thought that store-door delivery would give the 
railroads control over trucking, which would eliminate many of 
the trucks and provide those that remain with heavier loads. 
(6) This would help to relieve street congestion in the large 
cities, for it is recognized that the transfer of freight between 
rail terminals and warehouses and factories is am important 
part of the street traffic. The reduction in the number of mov- 
ing vehicles would be helpful Thus, improved service, lessened 
cost of rail terminal and truck operation, and reduced street 
traffic congestion are the salient points in the argument for the 
adoption of this method. 


Opposing Arguments 


The opposing arguments follow: (1) It is alleged that for- 
eign experience does not justify the extension of the system 
to the United States. Somewhat vaguely, it is asserted that 
conditions differ in the States. This may simply mean that the 
system abroad is the result of a long evolution, that shippers 
there have become accustomed to it and have utilized the rail- 
road cartage facilities, that, because most of the business has 
been engrossed by the rail cartage agencies, the economies of 
the system are realized, and that initially, at least, such would 
not be realized under an optional system here. That is, a period 
of shipper education concerning the advantages of the system 
would be necessary. 

(2) Certain fears beset the railroads in attempting to estab- 
lish the system. An outstanding one is that, if they do adopt 
it in one locality where economies seem to justify it, they may 
be compelled to extend it to other localities where attainable 
economies do not warrant its application because of the undue 
discrimination possibilities. “The experience thus far gained 
by us in store-door litigation is that communities denied the 
service are quick to complain of undue prejudice. The New 
Jersey interests have clearly indicated such a position in this 
case. In the Washington store-door cases, the first complaints 
came from sections of the city not accorded the service. Upon 
a finding of undue prejudice and the removal of it by discontinu- 
ing the service entirely, the next step was « similar and suc- 
cessful attack against the granting of the service at Baltimore.” 
There is the fear that, if the carriers assume this responsibility, 
they may be forced to do so at rail rates, including cartage, 
which are too near the present station-to-station rates, and 
which may be unremunerative for the added service performed. 
In fact, something like an impasse may be encountered. If the 
system simply enables the carriers to effect terminal economies, 
without reductions in cost to the shipper, the latter will be 
indifferent; if all of the economies are passed on to the shipper, 
the carrier will be lethargic. 

(3) The argument has been advanced at Chicago that most 
of the probable benefits of store-door delivery are achieved 
under the present methods of handling inbound freight. It is 
stated that many receivers of freight lodge standing orders with 
the carriers to deliver their inbound freight to designated 
cartage firms without prior arrival notice; that many others 
have their own trucks pick up freight once a day or oftener; 
that much freight is delivered to consignees by industry trap 
cars or through the facilities of belt lines, the Merchants’ Light- 
erage, and the Chicago Warehouse and Terminal Company. It 
is stated that the present arrangements enable the railroads to 
deliver more than 40 per cent of their daily receipts without 





*New York Constructive Station Case, I. & S. No. 3100. 
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giving consignee notice of arrival. ‘There is no indication that 
the proposed plan would afford substantial relief to railroad 
freight houses. Its principal effect would be to divide the ton- 
nage, now handled in ways which give relief to freight houses, 
between the vehicles that would be provided by the railroads 
and the vehicles of private trucking companies.’” 

(4) It is denied that the railroads would be able to improve 
cartage conditions by assuming responsibility therefor. ‘There 
is no indication that the railroads would be able to perform 
trucking service more efficiently or more economically than the 
private trucking companies.’ 

(5) Some opposition may be encountered on the side of 
shippers and receivers of freight. They may believe they can 
handle freight more economically than the carriers can because 
of favorable contracts with teaming companies. These con- 
tracts may extend to local deliveries as well as traffic to and 
from the railroads and the rates and service may be based on 
the total tonnage given the contract teaming company. In some 
instances, trucking of L. C. L. freight is a back-haul for local 
deliveries; that is, the shipper’s trucks may be used to effect 
local deliveries and, but for a pick-up of inbound freight, they 
would have an empty return movement. It scarcely need be 
said that the L. C. L. tonnage outbound and inbound for a given 
firm seldom balances. Some firms may oppose store-door de- 
livery because their commodity is thought to require special 
handling; they do not wish to commit it to general truckmen. 
Receivers of furniture and musical instruments conceivably are 
in this position. Receivers may fear that the system may result 
in deliveries of freight at times inconvenient to themselves; 
that the alleged congestion at freight houses may be trans- 
ferred to the store door of the receiver. 

(6) Certain doubts arise that relate more to the manner 
of performing store-door delivery. Thus, if a system of allow- 
ances to shippers under the optional plan is followed, the ac- 
counting problems of the carriers would seem to increase. The 
carriers may not desire to assume complete responsibility for 
the service, yet, if adopted, they may be forced to do so in 
order to prevent undue discrimination. The possibility of some- 
thing akin to rebating was shown in the New York constructive 
station case. This might be controlled by regulating the allow- 
ances to cartage firms, but this, in turn, would necessitate 
extensive studies of cartage costs. While the reorganization of 
trucking, through scheduled services, direct routings, and sys- 
tematic charges definitely adhered to, may be regarded as a 
public benefit, the carriers may be quite loathe to undertake 
that task. 

Analysis of Arguments ' 


Limitations of space prevent a detailed analysis of conflict- 
ing claims, many of them the special pleading of special in- 
terests. But it should be clear that no system of store-door 
delivery can be considered by itself alone. It is simply a part 
of a general system of L. C. L.—occasionally C. L. as well— 
terminal operation improvement. Thus, store-door delivery at 
New York in connection with proposals to eliminate pier sta- 
tions, establish inland stations (either universal or individual), 
with emphasis on C. L. traffic mainly, is one thing; proposals 
to establish store-door delivery at Chicago, assuming the feten- 
tion of the present downtown individual L. C. L. terminals, is 
something else. 

What are the inefficiencies for which remedies are sought? 
Obviously, these will differ somewhat from place to place. In 
the case of a large terminal like Chicago, with individual down- 
town terminals and a few universal stations, the inefficiencies 
in the handling of L. C. L. freight (local, not transfer) most 
commonly mentioned are these: (1) Congestion of inbound 
freight awaiting delivery. (2) High overhead costs due to loca- 
tion of terminals on expensive land. (3) Variations in the 
hourly, daily, or monthly flow of traffic, which affect freight 
house operating costs adversely. (4) Too many trucks hauling 
to and from the stations, resulting in congestion of station 
approaches. (5) Cross trucking of L. C. L. freight, which cre- 
ates many more vehicle miles on city ‘streets. (6) Operating 
practices at freight stations which unduly delay trucking opera- 
tions. This is not exhaustive, but it will suffice for the present 
discussion. 

Various proposals are made. Freight stations may be re- 
moved from the downtown district to outlying locations in order 
to avoid the high land cost of central locations. Universal sta- 
tions may be substituted for the present individual stations in 
the downtown district in order to avoid cross trucking of freight. 
If the present individual stations have not reached the size of 
maximum efficiency and if a smaller number of universal sta- 
tions can be substituted for them, operation economies may be 
realized. Such universal stations would be accompanied by 
carrier individual transfer stations at outlying points; much 


‘Committee on Coordination of Chicago Terminals. Report of 
Sub-Committee on Store-Door Delivery in Chicago. 
‘Same as preceding reference. 
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freight would be handled twice where now it is handled once; 
at least, a presumption exists that this is so. This may intro- 
duce as a compensating factor a heavier loading of outbound 
package cars, a consequent reduction in the number of cars 
required to perform the L. C. L. service, and, if trucking be- 
tween universal and transfer stations is used in place of trap- 
car movements, the service may be quite as expeditious as 
that enjoyed at present. 

These changes may take place without store-door delivery; 
store-door delivery may be adopted without terminal changes. 
Thus, store-door delivery may simply be added to the present 
terminal organization or it may be adopted along with universal 
downtown stations, or it may be utilized in connection with 
outlying individual stations. If the present terminals are re- 
tained, if receivers continue to remove their inbound shipments 
promptly, if carriers notify consignees by ’phone and carefully 
supervise the inbound station platform, store-door delivery of 
the optional type may not offer pronounced economies. If uni- 
versal stations are adopted, some economies appear probable 
without store-door delivery; im fact, it has been argued that 
this system would render store-door delivery unnecessary. 
There is some probability that cross-trucking would be dimin- 
ished; also some probability that shippers would move goods 
to and from stations in larger quantities at one time. Pre- 
sumably this would have a beneficial effect on cartage and 
street traffic conditions. Again, it may be regarded as ques- 
tionable whether store-door delivery superimposed on universal 
stations would effect substantial improvements. In any event, 
advantages resulting from relocation of L. C. L. terminals must 
not be ascribed to store-door delivery, which may be a non- 
essential feature of such terminal reorganization.’ 

But suppose carrier’s L. C. L. terminals are removed to 
outlying points without universal downtown terminals. Whether 
this is desirable or not is beyond the purview of the present 
discussion. In passing, it may simply be mentioned that the 
tendency to develop carrier’s air rights in the central station 
area somewhat weakens the force of the argument for such 
a procedure. If adopted, however, it is supposed to necessitate 
store-door delivery—at least constructive station practice, which 
is a modified form of that service. Shippers would undoubtedly 
object to any such removal unless their cartage costs were no 
greater than under the present system and unless the service 
should be equally expeditious. Here it may be argued that 
store-door delivery is rather closely related to the terminal 
relocation plan and, if that plan is the best one, then store- 
door delivery may be regarded as advantageous. But it is by 
no means conclusive that the plan proposed is the best one. 
It may be observed that this scheme throws more vehicle miles 
on city streets and it must not be assumed that the locality is 
benefited by permitting the carriers to transfer freight from 
rails to streets. 

Conclusion 


The foregoing discussion has omitted consideration of store- 
door delivery in connection with team-track traffic. It must be 
remembered that team tracks often are market places as well 
as receiving points; this aspect cannot be ignored. A difference 
may also exist as regards outlying team tracks and those main- 
tained in the central districts. The subject is beyond space 
limitations. 

It is obvious that more study is needed of the various meth- 
ods of performing store-door delivery and more comparative 
study of systems at home’ and abroad is required properly to 
assess the supposed benefits of a general adoption of the sys- 
tem, together with a careful analysis of the conditions which are 
alleged to be different; that much more study of cartage opera- 
tions prevalent in large cities is necessary before it can be 
confidently affirmed that some system of store-door delivery 
will effect cartage economy; that store-door delivery can be con- 
sidered only in connection with the plans. for reorganization of 
th: L. C. L. terminals. 
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the C. & N. W. at Proviso may do this—in fact, does do this with- 


out store-door delivery at all. This seems to be an instance of 
ascribing benefits to store-door delivery that have no necessary re- 
lation to that scheme. 
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UNION FREIGHT STATIONS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The establishing of inland union freight stations and the 
adoption of a modified form of optional store-door delivery and 
collection of freight in New York, as advocated by the New 
York Merchants’ Association and urged before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by W. H. Chandler, traffic manager of 
the association and chairman of the Shippers’ Conference of 
Greater New York, are practically assured in the not distant 
future, it developed at the first fall meeting of the Shippers’ 
Conference of Greater New York this week. 

These substitutes will take the place ultimately of the 
constructive delivery system which, after eight years in prac- 
tice, will be definitely abandoned by the trunk line railroads, as 
announced officially at the meeting by J. W. Roberts, assistant 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, chairman of the 
sub-committee, which has been studying the situation for some 
time with the Port Authority of New York and has come to a 
definite agreement on the subject. 

The Shippers’ Conference has named a committee to study 
out its own form of store-door delivery and collection of freight 
for the New York district, which it is to submit to the sub-com- 
mittee of the Railroad Presidents’ Conference Committee and the 
committee on trucking, to adopt in whole or in part if it is con- 
sidered an improvement on the present plan under consideration. 

The committee named by Chairman Chandler is made up 
of W. J. Mathey, traffic manager of the New York Publishers’ 
Association; P. W. Moore, traffic manager of the Queensboro 
Chamber of Commerce; A. C. Welch, traffic manager of the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce; P. M. Ripley, traffic manager 
of the American Sugar Refining Company; J. A. Hoffman, vice- 
president of the Motor Haulage Company, Inc., and George F. 











INSTRUCTION FOR RAIL EMPLOYES 





P. & A. Photo 


A new system of teaching railroad workers has been adopted by 

the German Railroad. The railroad, which is operated by the 

government, has put into service a number of cars equipped with 

the necessary instruments to show the employes how a train 

is run. This system has the advantage that the “schooltrain” 

can be placed anywhere, thus giving the workers an opportunity 
to learn without loss of time. 
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Hichborn, general traffic manager of the United States Rubber 
Company. 

The Shippers’ Conference went on record as approving the 
action of the railroad presidents and the Port Authority for 
the creation of union inland freight stations and adopted a 
resolution approving the principle of the store-door delivery sys. 
tem proposed. 

The conference also adopted a resolution to appoint a com- 
mittee to draft an exception to the tentative report of the 
Commission on container cans and to ask the Commission to 
consider the 1929 traffic figures as submitted by E. C. William. 
son for the conference before it gives its decision in the eastern 
class rates. W. J. Mathey was authorized to represent the con- 
ference before the Commission on the routing of freight clause 
where emergencies arise as provided in the tariff rules. 

Mr. Roberts, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, who was present 
by invitation, in explaining the situation regarding the handling 
of freight, said there was no question that, in accordance with 
the ruling of the Commission, the present constructive station 
operations and trucking in lieu of lighterage referred to spe. 
cifically in the ruling will be abandoned as of September 25. 

He added that, if the universal station now projected by 
the railroads proved a success, it was the intention of the rail- 
roads to request the Port of New York Authority to establish 
two additional universal inland freight stations in Manhattan, 
which would have a capacity sufficient to handle all less-carload 
freight originating or terminating south of Fifty-ninth street. 

He said an optional collection and delivery service plan to 
apply to carload merchandise freight which, as indicated, is 
now being considered, would, if adopted and operated in con- 
junction with the universal inland freight station plan, permit 
finally the abandonment of a large part of the piers on North 
and East rivers used for the handling of carload and less-carload 
merchandise freight. 

He said the sub-committee of the Presidents’ Conference 
Committee was seriously considering an optional collection and 
delivery service plan, working with a committee of truckmen 
and that, eventually, it would be necessary to have the full co- 
operation of the Shippers’ Conference committee, the Merchants’ 
Association, and similar bodies representing merchants of the 
New York district. The committee on trucking has developed 
a plan which has been presented to the sub-committee of the 
Presidents’ Conference Committee and will be considered at a 
joint conference in the near future. 

The store-door plan, as briefly described, will merely provide 
for plus charges to be published in a tariff, the same charges to 
apply within each of the designated areas or zones, the move- 
ment of freight to and from such areas or zones to be a part 
of the railroad operation and performed by motor trucks. 


DEMURRAGE CHARGES REDUCED 


(Railroad Data) 

Demurrage charges were reduced by one-third in the five- 
year period ending with 1925, largely as the result of the co- 
operation of the shippers in the prompt loading and unloading of 
freight cars, according to an analysis by The Security Owner. 
This is one of the tangible results of the constructive work of 
the Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards, it is asserted. 

Demurrage charges in 1920 cost shippers a total of $30,- 
505,039, it is shown in reports filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Such costs in 1925 totaled only $20,391,640, thus 
revealing a saving to shippers of $10,113,399, or 33 per cent. 
This has also contributed in very large measure to the avail- 
able equipment supply. 

Present car service rules permit the railroads to allow 
48 hours’ free time for the unloading of cars, after which 
demurrage charges are assessed at the rate of $2 a day for the 
first four days, and $5 a day thereafter, Sundays and holidays 
excepted. 

Pointing out that one of the most important means by 
which the Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards can aid in opera- 
ting efficiency is in the direction of the more prompt handling 
of equipment, The Security Owner explains: 


In the program adopted by the carriers in 1923 an appeal was 
made to the public, largely through the Advisory Board organizations, 
to assist the railroads in every way possible in the more prompt load- 
ing and unloading of equipment, and to eliminate the waste in the 
use of equipment by more nearly utilizing its full carrying capacity. 

“Another phase of railroad operation in which the shipper can 
be of assistance is in the heavier loading of freight cars. This has 
—_. the subject of an intensive and continued campaign with the 
boards. 

From the first Regional Advisory Board formed in Minneapolis, 
the movement spread over the entire country. Boards cooperate with 
each other, and have built up a national exchange of information 
regarding car supply and commodity movements. 

The east has learned to work with the west. Car movement 
and the efficient handling of equipment have been improved to an 
amazing extent. The freight car time from coast to coast has been 
cut in half, and this has resulted, as might have been expected, in 
a drastic slash in the aggregate of business inventories. The secret 
of the remarkable record of the Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards 
is cooperation, and the results are suggestive of what other forms of 
business might obtain by following the same formula. 
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AVIATION REGULATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Regulation of interstate air commerce by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is provided for in a bill introduced in 
the House. by Representative Cable, of Ohio. Certificates of 
public convenience and necessity for the operation of air lines 
and the regulation of rates, in the opinion of Mr. Cable, are 
essential for the further development and stabilization of air 
commerce. 


AIR COMMERCE REGULATION 


“The air lines have reached that stage where they should 
be regulated and protected by an institution similar to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, if not by the Commission 
itself,” said Erle P. Hallburton, president of the 
Air Fast Express, at the National Air Traffic Conference, held 
in Kansas City, September 17. He pointed out that, on pas- 
sengers especially, the soundest basis for air transportation 
charges was mileage. Yet, he said, it was not unusual to find 
passengers in the same plane who had paid widely different 
rates for the same journey. Competitive situations and com- 
mercial and economic conditions might well modify the mileage 
rule with respect to freight traffic, he added. 

He branched into his thoughts on regulation from a con- 
sideration of air rates. He said that, where, in fixing railroad 
rates, the property investment was often greater than the cap- 
ital, the situation was usually reversed in air facilities, because 
of rapid depreciation. Therefore, he insisted, capital and not 
property investment would be the proper factor to take into 
consideration in making rates for transportation by air. 





He also advanced the thought that, since the deficits in 


Southwest 


postal revenues on air mail were met out of general taxes, the 
practice of confining the carriage of such matter to so-called 
contract lines “actually discriminates against communities and 
the tax-paying and other citizens, a relatively small percentage 
of whom are in a position to derive the great and far-reaching 
benefits of air mail.” He proposed some sort of legislation 
that would give the other established air lines the benefit of 
some of this traffic. ‘Now is the time,” he added, “to get the 
corrective and protective measures properly written into the 
law and to empower the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
some other equally capable body to exercise full administrative 
authority thereover, so that such regulating body may grow 
up in the business, so to speak, and thus be better enabled to 
take over the reins of regulation and protection.” 

To this end he introduced a resolution that the conference 
go on record “as being in favor of some effective form of regu- 
lation of air passenger, express, freight, and mail transport and 
the instrumentalities of the services devoted thereto.” He pro- 
posed that the officers of the conference submit to Congress 
facts and arguments tending to persuade it to enact regulatory 
legislation. 

Discussion developed the fact that the reason for rejection 
by the conference was that the resolution was considered prema- 
ture. The sentiment seemed to be that the air lines should be 
let alone to work out a more fixed plan in their general opera- 
tions before federal control would be justified. 


UNIFORM AIR REGULATION 
Uniform field rules for airports and a suggested city or 
county aeronautics ordinance have been published by the 
aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce in Aero- 
nautics Bulletin No. 20. 
In emphasizing the need for uniformity, the branch states 





Would You Rest Comfortably Here? 


The first of five huge planes ordered by Universal Airlines 
System, at a cost of $100,000 each, from the Fokker plant at 
Teterboro, N. J., has just been completed. They are said to be 
the largest land planes in the world and will be a part of the 
equipment used in the 50-hour air-rail hookqup which the 





Universal is operating with the New York Central and the 
Santa Fe between New York and Los Angeles, the air link of 
which extends from Cleveland, O., to Garden City, Kans. 

The new planes will accommodate 32 passengers each in 
day flights and be converted into sleepers for sixteen passengers 
each for night flying. In addition to being the 
largest land planes ever constructed, they 
are the first to provide full berths for the 
accommodation of night passengers. Each 
plane is equipped with four engines of 525 
horsepower, any two of which will sustain 
the plane in flight. In addition to excep- 
tional roominess and elaborate interiors, 
other features are the inclusion of a buffet 
and kitchenette, wash rooms, and dressing 
rooms for men and women, and two- 
way radio telephone providing for con- 
stant contact between plane and ground 
stations. 

Constantly increasing air travel has 
necessitated the larger ships, according to 
Paul Goldsborough, vice-president in charge 
of operations of Universal. The company is 
continually required to turn down reserva- 
tions in connection with its air-rail hook-up, 
even when operating double headers, he 
stated. 

Universal Airlines, which is a sub- 
sidiary of the two hundred million dollar 
Aviation Corporation, claims to be the 
largest commercial transport company in 
the world, with more than 16,000 miles of 
daily scheduled flight. In the first five 
months of this year, its planes flew 1,036,- 
800 miles, as compared to a total of 852,900 
for 1928. Those figures include only mile- 
age over scheduled routes. 

The first of the new planes to be deliv- 
ered will begin a combined Fokker-Uni- 
versal educational tour, visiting all the 
largest cities of the country, October 1. 
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that there must be suitable state legislation supplementing the 
federal legislation as embodied in the air commerce act with 
respect to airworthiness of aircraft, competency of airmen, and 
most patricularly in the operation of aircraft in the air. 

“Once an aircraft is in the air,” continues the branch, 
“there can be no distinction between its interstate or intrastate 
character. It must be equally airworthy, the pilot must be 
equally competent, and the same rules as to passing, crossing, 
signaling, landing, etc., must be rigidly observed. 

“Inasmuch as there can be but one standard of airworthi- 
ness, only a limited range of piloting ability, and no variation 
in rules, then it would seem obvious that state laws dealing 
with regulation should provide requirements identical with those 
of the federal laws.” 


C. OF C. AVIATION ACTION 


“Passing out of the stage of experiment, aviation is now 
fairly launched as an industry the accomplishments of which 
will in large degree be measured by the course its development 
takes during its present formative period,’ says the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States in announcing selection of 
members of a committee on aeronautics. 

“Air lines must be established, with an eye to the greatest 
service and most profitable use, as parts of a national system of 
air transportation. National, state, and local policies concern- 
ing airport and airway development should be coordinated and 
directed to the same end. Regulatory measures designed to 
safeguard the operation and maintenance of air lines should be, 
as far as possible, uniform; as the airplane, more than any other 
agency of transportation, has all but obliterated state lines— 
even international boundaries. 

“The most effective use demands adaptability to the require- 
ments of banking, industry, the press, and the general public. 

“It is from this viewpoint that the subject of aviation will 
be approached by the chamber’s aeronautics committee, as mem- 
bers of which the following have been invited to serve: W. 
Irving Bullard, chairman, treasurer and general manager, E. H. 
Jacobs Manufacturing Company (Boston, Mass.); Richard F. 
Hoyt, vice-chairman, Hayden, Stone & Co., New York; G. C. 
Bowden, district manager, Southern Bell Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, Atlanta, Ga.; Howard E. Coffin, chairman of the 
board, National Air Transport, Inc., Detroit, Mich.; H. H. Em- 
mons, president, Northwest Airways, Inc., Detroit, Mich.; R. E. 
Fisher, vice-president, in charge of public relations and sales, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company, San Francisco, Calif.; Harry 
F. Guggenheim, president, the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the 
Promotion of Aeronauti¢s, New York; L. S. Horner, president, 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York; C. M. Keys, president, 
Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Company, fnc., New York; James 
L. Madden, third vice-president, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York; Lt. Lester J. Maitland, War Department, 
Washington, D. C.; W. B. Mayo, chief engineer, Ford Motor 
Company, Detroit, Mich.; W. C. Young, manager, aeronautics 
department, the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, 
O.; George B. Foster, Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago, 
Ill.; Marcellus M. Murdock, publisher, The Wichita Eagle, 
Wichita, Kan.; Daniel M. Sheaffer, chief of passenger trans- 
portation, operating department, Pennsylvania Railroad, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; E. A. Stedman, vice-president, Railway Express 
Agency, Chicago, III. 


CROSSROADS OF COMMERCE 


Improved transportation is the crying need of every private 
and corporate enterprise in America and because it is abso- 
lutely necessary that men, money, mail, and merchandise be 
moved with the least possible expensive delay, civilization’s 
biggest problem consists of shrinking the map and expanding 
the clock, according to Colonel Harry H. Blee, chief of the divi- 
sion of airports and aeronautic information of the Department 
of Commerce. 

Speaking over the radio September 24 on “Airports, Cross- 
roads of Commerce,” Colonel Blee briefly reviewed the develop- 
ment of transportation by railroad and by motor vehicle and 
asked why every transportation medium had enjoyed such 
constant evolution and growth. He answered the question with 
the statements set forth in the introductory paragraph. 

“All down through the ages these problems have confronted 
the human race—from the time when man built his first crude 
ox-cart and found it necessary to widen his footpaths into 
roads,” said he. “Just as boats required docks and harbors, 
just as trains required roads of steel, just as motors needed 
streets and highways, so must aircraft have their airports.” 

All the airways and navigational aids made available by the 
federal government would be useless if there were no airports, 
said Colonel Blee, after having pointed out that there were 
“now more than 30,000 miles of airways in the United States 
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and that 10,183 miles of those airways were lighted for night 
flying. Airports must be provided to link the airways together, 

“To this end,” he continued, “communities whose leaders 
have vision and initiative are establishing and equipping care- 
fully designed, well located airports affording adequate facilities 
for safe and efficient day-and-night operation of aircraft and 
providing for expansion to meet the rapidly increasing needs 
of commercial aeronautics. Such communities will naturally 
be the ones to attract air commerce and all its accompanying 
industries. If you want your community to draw its share of 
this air commerce, you should seize every opportunity to boost 
the development of your airport. 

“Many cities and towns throughout the nation are realizing 
that they must provide suitable airports if they are to have 
a place in the far-flung transportation system that is now 
taking shape in the skies. As a result, in the United States 
today we find approximately 1,100 cities organizing committees 
and studying available sites for airports, and more than a 
thousand additional cities actually engaged in the development 
of their airports. 

“You know, of course, that airways always follow the flow 
of air traffic; and, thence, that one of the outstanding problems 
facing the cities of our country today is the development of 
adequate airports. That is why the United States Department 
of Commerce maintains a staff of airport specialists who travel 
all over the country visiting cities which want assistance in 
the selection of sites and information as to the requirements 
for the development of suitable airports, a service which is 
available without charge, upon request. 

“The Department of Commerce is endeavoring to assist in 
bringing about a combination of four essential elements of 
properly established air commerce: (1) Airworthy aircraft, ade- 
quately equipped and efficiently maintained, (2) which are flown 
by competent pilots over (3) suitably equipped airways (4) in 
conformity with standard air traffic rules. But your particular 
city or section cannot obtain the fullest possible realization of 
the many benefits which will accrue from air commerce unless 
or until you have an adequate airport. 

“Air transport, business aviation, commercial aeronautics, 
are here, and here to stay; but how fully they serve your com- 
munity depends largely upon you and the other leaders of your 
community. The federal government will cooperate in every 
possible way, but the future of flying in your city is largely up 
to you.” 

There are now 1,510 airports in the United States, of which 
445 are municipal and 456 are commercial airports. Proposed 
airports total 1,234. 


LARGER PLANES—LOWER FARES 


Use of larger passenger planes may result in substantial 
reductions in commercial air passenger rates in the opinion of 
William P. MacCracken, Jr., who will retire soon as Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. Referring to a new 
Fokker 32-passenger plane for which the aeronautics branch of 
the Department of Commerce had issued an experienced license, 
Mr. MacCracken said that such planes could be operated at a 
lower cost per passenger mile than smaller planes. He also 
believed that with planes with a capacity of more than 32 pas- 
sengers rates as low as those on trains would not be out of 
the range of possibility, especially, if parlor and sleeping car 
charges were included in the rail charges. The load per plane, 
said he, was the factor that would determine air passenger rates. 


ALL AIR-MAIL ROUTE FOR CANADA 


Construction on the western air-mail route from Montreal 
to Vancouver is to start immediately and the route will be on 
a substantial operating basis within six months, according to 
a leading Canadian inspection official, states Consul Samuel C. 
Reat, Calgary, Alberta, in a report made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

It is estimated that sixty-three hours will be saved on the 
present train service between Montreal and Vancouver when 
this all-air. mail service is effected. At the present time eastern 
and western Canada are joined by means of the United States 
transcontinental air-mail service. A direct Canadian route from 
Montreal connects at Detroit with the United States line. At 
St. Paul mail is carried by special air service to Winnipeg. The 
new Canadian route will no doubt require night flying, but until 
further studies have been made flying will be by day. 


FLYING SCHOOLS 


Tremendous progress has been made throughout the United 
States in raising the general standards of flying schools, ac- 
cording to the aeronautics branch of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

“No longer must the would-be birdman join the army or the 
navy, or else intrust life and limb to some barnstorming pilot 
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and plane of yesterday’s frequently questionable qualifications in 
order to learn how to fly,” says the bracnh. 

“The haphazard individual instruction of yesterday has 
given way to highly organized institutions of flying training 
which will undoubtedly go a long way toward providing prop- 
erly trained operators for America’s fastest growing industry.” 

Improvement in the methods of operation of flying schools 
is attributed in part to the supervision that the department 
exercises over them under the Bingham amendment to the air 
commerce act. 

The importance of having expert pilots is emphasized, as 
well as the making of pilots out of those qualified for such work. 

There are now 409 commercial flying schools in the United 
States. A majority of these schools, however, has not yet been 
rated by the department. 


WHALERS TO USE AMERICAN PLANE 


An American plane recently sent to Norway is to be used in 
connection with a Norwegian whaling expedition in the Arctic, 
the Department of Commerce learns from Commercial Attache 
Marquard H. Lund, at Oslo. This is the first time aircraft has 
been used in this region for such purposes. The motor of the 
plane is of 220 horsepower and with a full load of gasoline it 
is expected that the plane can stay in the air thirty hours at 
atime. The plane will also be equipped with pontoons and skiis. 





AVIATION PROGRESSING IN SIAM 


; An indication of the progress of commercial aviation in 
Asia is shown by the fact that air routes penetrating the in- 
terior of Siam have been in operation for about six years, 
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Trade Commissioner Don C. Bliss informs the Department of 
Commerce. 

In this period 241,184 miles have been flown, 3,696 passen- 
gers carried, 17,086 bags of mail transported and 64,711 tons 
of merchandise carried. The services are principally main- 
tained with the northeast provinces, where the railways have 
not yet penetrated and where roads are still to be built. The 
air service thus provides an easy means of reaching otherwise 
inaccessible centers, and Indian tradesmen have been among 
the first to send merchandise via air, particularly silk. In the 
passenger service not a person has met with an accident since 
its adoption. 


FRENCH AIR POLICE TO PATROL SKIES 

A decree creating an air police force among whose func- 
tions it will be to “report on infractions of pilots, warn, iden- 
tify, and pursue delinquents and constrain them to land,” has 
been signed by the President of France, according to a report 
from Assistant Automotive Trade Commissioner H. S. Schuette, 
to the Department of Commerce. Airplanes will be used by 
this new branch of the police service under the Ministry of the 
Interior. 

The police planes will make use of black smoke signals to 
inform the delinquent pilot to follow the police plane to the 
ground. It is also provided by the decree that every airplane 
flying at any place in France must submit to the injunction 
of the police stations, police planes and customs officials, under 
whatever form the injunction may have been given. 


ENGLAND-INDIA AIR SERVICE 


The most important development pertaining to aviation in 
India in recent months has been the inauguration of the air 











Electric Freight Terminal at Louisville 


With the completion of the new freight terminal at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, the Interstate Public Service Company, operat- 
ing between Louisville and Indianapolis, has provided modern 
facilities for the handling of freight equal to those of any 
electric railway in the country. 

The new Interstate terminal is the largest and most modern 
electric railway freight terminal in Kentucky and combines 
many features which insure the safe, efficient and convenient 
handling of shipments. It is at 443 South First street, only 


a few blocks from the “hub” of the city. 

The terminal comprises a storage and office building, three 
parallel house tracks, a concrete driveway 42 feet in width, 
and team tracks with space for ten cars for direct loading from 
trucks or wagons. 

The storage and office building is constructed of pressed 





brick, reinforced concrete and steel. Doors are set in channel 
iron door frames and are of the overhead folding type, leaving 
all floor space free for storage and trucking. 

The storage room on the first floor is 180 feet long by 30 
feet wide, with a roofed loading platform 10 feet wide adjacent 
to the house tracks. This gives a total storage and trucking 
space of 7,200 square feet. In addition there is an open con- 
crete platform and ramp, 30 by 30 feet at the end of the building 
for the handling of heavy freight. Twelve doors give entrance 
to the storage room from the driveway and seven doors lead to 
the loading platform. 

The three house tracks have room for 4 cars each and, 
by loading through cars, 12 cars can be loaded from the building 
simultaneously. ‘These tracks, together with the team tracks, 
make it possible for 22 cars to be loaded at one time. 

The second story of the building is 35 
feet long by 30 feet wide and is used for 
offices. It houses the general freight office, 
a reception room and a private office for 
B. W. Owens, commercial agent for the 
company. The necessity for a basement to 
provide space for a heating system and 
coal storage is eliminated by the use 
of a combination gas and steam radiator 
system. 

The Interstate lines which use the 
terminal have through freight connections 
with all cities on electric railways in Cen- 
tral Freight Association Territory and with 
several steam railroads. Overnight deliv- 
eries are made from Louisville to Indian- 
apolis and all intermediate points. By 
connections with other’ electric lines, 
second morning deliveries are made from 
Louisville north as far as Detroit and 
Toledo, east as far as Columbus, Ohio, and 
west as far as Springfield and Decatur, 
Illinois, by connection with the B. & O. 
railroad. Third morning deliveries are 
made to Cleveland, Ohio, and Chicago. 
Freight is received at the terminal from the 
L. & N., Southern and Illinois Central steam 
railroads. 

In addition to the freight handled at 
the terminal, the interstate lines maintain a 
merchants’ dispatch service on passenger 
cars between Louisville and Indianapolis 
and a fast livestock service from the Bour- 
bon Stock Yards in Louisville to the Union 
Stock Yards in Indianapolis. 
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mail service between England and India, according to a report 
from Trade Commissioner Don. C. Bliss, Singapore, to the De- 
partment of Commerce. The first plane, a De Haviland 
Hercules, arrived in Karachi in April after a journey of slightly 
less than eight days. The original time table had contemplated 
making the trip in six days and six hours, but last minute 
changes in route due to difficulties with the Italian and Greek 
governments increased the estimated time to over seven days. 
The portion of the journey from Basle to Genoa is made by rail. 

The service has been operated weekly in both directions 
since its inauguration without interruption or incident except 
for the weekend of July 28, when the mail from England was 
delayed two days at Jask by severe sandstorms, and the out- 
going plane was delayed twenty-four hours at Karachi due to 
the flooding of the landing field. All other planes have arrived 
within three hours of schedule, and most within half an hour. 
The passenger service was begun quite recently and has been 
well patronized. 


SCRAP IRON FREIGHT BURDEN 


Scrap iron, a waste material and by-product of American 
industry, carries a greater freight burden than pig iron, iron 
ore, and many other essential commodities and manufactured 
products, it is stated in a report issued by the Institute of Scrap 
Iron and Steel, which emphasized the increasing part played by 
scrap iron and steel in the steel industry and its importance as 
a source of revenue to the railroads. The report says: 


In 1928, class 1 railroads of the United States carried 11,746,937 
tons of scrap, earning $24,863,015 in freight revenue. This total of 
freight revenue, equaling 14.37 per cent of the value of all scrap 
at destination, represents approximately 15 cents out of every dollar 
paid for the purchase of scrap which is spent for transportation. 

The freight burden carried by scrap is higher than pig iron, rep- 
resented by 9.37 per cent, passenger automobiles, represented by 4.21 
per cent, manufactured iron and steel articles, represented by 4.19 
per cent, and is greater than many other essential commodities and 
manufactured articles. Scrap iron and steel carried more than double 
the freight burden of all commodities transported on the railroads 
of the United States, the percentage of the value for all commodities 
being 7.08 per cent. 

The average freight revenue per ton of scrap iron amounted to 
$2.12, a higher revenue than iron ore, which averaged $1.15 per ton, 
or pig iron, which averaged $1.76. The total tonnage of scrap was 
greater by 32 per cent than the total tonnage of pig iron, carried 
by the railroads, or 3,713,421 tons more than pig iron. 


“The total of approximately twelve million tons of scrap 
iron and steel carried by the railroads in 1928,” declared Benja- 
min Schwartz, director-general of the Institute, “is not only evi- 
dence of the tremendous growth of the scrap iron industry as 
one of the country’s essential businesses, but attests to the in- 
creasing use and importance of scrap to the steel industry. In 
1913, the scrap industry, as a steel making factor, was small, in 
view of the fact that steel production exceeded pig iron produc- 
tion by only about 1 per cent. In 1928, however, ingot production 
exceeded pig iron production by 36 per cent, the difference being 
made up by scrap. 

“The saving of time in the manufacture of steel products 
by the use of scrap as against the use of pig iron, the saving 
in labor and investment required in the manufacture of pig iron 
from iron ore and the conservation of 5 tons of iron ore, coal, 
limestone and other raw materials for every ton of scrap iron 
and steel used, are factors which account for the increasing use 
of scrap in the steel industry. It is estimated that approx- 
imately 55 per cent scrap and 45 per cent pig iron are the pro- 
portions used in manufacturing steel products today. The fact 
that scrap iron can be transported in open cars, in solid, heavy 
loads, with no claims for breakage or deterioration, are con- 
siderations that make scrap iron a desirable source of revenue 
for the railroads.” 

The report indicates to the railroads the desirability of in- 
creasing the revenue from scrap transportation by reconsidering 
the freight rate structure, so that a freer movement may result, 
with longer hauls. It is stated that the rates applicable to scrap 
iron have erected tariff walls that have restricted markets and 
the free movement of scrap. It is also suggested that the sale 
of scrap iron produced by the railroads, direct to steel mills, 
would decrease the freight revenue from this source by remov- 
ing an extra movement of the scrap on the railroads, which 
would result from sale to a scrap iron dealer, with many markets 
at his disposal. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
September 8-14, inclusive, was 147,845, as compared with 157,606 
cars in the preceding period, according to the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association. The average daily 
shortage reported consisted of 12 auto and furniture and 15 
gondola cars. The surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 75,368; ventilated box, 85; auto and furniture, 8,400; total 
box, 83,853; flat, 4,327; gondola, 10,151; hopper, 16,174; total coal, 
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26,325; coke, 405; S. D. stock, 18,283; D. D. stock, 1,953; refrigera 
11,965; tank, 183; miscellaneous, 551; total, 147,845. een 


~ 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 6,000 box, 100 flat and 
200 S. D. stock cars. 


R. R. REVENUES AND EXPENSES 


The Commission’s official statistics on operating revenues 
and operating expenses of Class I railroads for July and the 
seven months ended with July, for the country as a whole, follow: 


JULY 


1929 1928 
Average number of miles operated....... 241,559.21 241,326.65 
Revenues: 
NE ie EN oh 5 genus ees aiDalaree nee wioweae $ 416,404,510 $ 382,225,812 
A ere nen *79,551,184 782,821,850 
NE esi fun Ns oa aia ua ¢ bo aia sr acne eras $18,522,054 7,956,155 
Co, ESS NO en near een, eee 11,201,679 10,420,865 
All other transportation............... 18,370,552 17,873,208 
Incidental | siaanetteaese ee ei6, 40) :0'4:5t0:si eine b'00)¥2 12,797,202 11,651,195 
Joint PEMSNERA NT EON o. .5:5'1 0:56 9s0:6-6 9. 0101 o10.0.010:6 1,036,229 1,174,952 
5 a eee 315,370 393,875 
Railway operating revenues....... 557,568,040 513,730,162 
Icxpenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures.. 81,710,044 77,598,331 
Maintenance of equipment............ 101,197,896 95,942,063 
Traffic ..... ecwials Oath Gre S's S m6.g 45.0 9*eia <ie16 11,297,009 10,845,586 
RERUTBPOPCREIOR oie 656066606 06:50 sc'e 0 sie’ 174,806,407 171,831,099 
Miscellaneous operations ............. 5,395,031 5,068,079 
General ....2.0000% ieE en ee eemisisienine se <0 16,352,895 16,119,464 
Transportation for investment—Cr.... 1,497,732 1,360,894 
Railway operating expenses .... . 389,261,550 376,043,728 
Net revenue from railway operations.... 168,306,490 137,686,434 
Railway tax Accruals. ..........cccccecc 35,661,914 32,733,026 
Uncollectible railway revenues........... 98,550 83,177 
Railway operating income.. 132,546,026 104,870,231 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance............ 7,693,328 7,558,5 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance..........! 3°069°889 2081 081 
Net railway operating income..... 122,782,809 95,230,581 
Ratio of expense to revenues (per cent).. 69.81 73.20 
SEVEN MONTHS 
929 1928 
Average number of miles operated....... 241,529.59 240,870.26 
Revenues: 
EE en ES ee $2,736,493,918 $2,575,335,632 
OEE 00 ¥i8i0)0. 60-6:9:0:5 vs vineesivecows's §510,544,326 525,113,439 
NY sais hor '¥- 0: Sine aa De adie eas dine Saw wk core A88,313,591 55,453,102 
Se eee er re ee 83,028,066 77,577,377 
All other transportation............... 122,259,499 118,128,210 
1 ee ee eer re 76,172,379 69,388,793 
WOMES SACI OF 5 .6.566:4.0.50.0:0.00.00:0 50.000 7,296,866 7,820,325 
SGN TRCN 6 onic vc csweccccceces 2,284,174 2,636,635 


Railway operating revenues....... 


3,621,824,471 


3,426,180,243 


Iexpenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures... 495,193,587 487,009,331 
Maintenance of equipment............ 704,213,902 682,861,599 
TALC 20... cc cccccccrccccccccccssccece 75,881,961 73,648,955 
Transportation .........cssccccccccees 1,220,106,811 1,204,993,721 
Miscellaneous operations ............. 34,092,522 32,430,852 
General .......-cccccccccccccscccccces 113,495,656 113,329,601 
Transportation for investment—Cr.... 7,176,811 8,674,223 
Railway operating expenses ...... 2,635,807,628 2,585,599, 836 
Net revenue from railway operations.... 986,016,843 840,580,407 
Railway a eee 232,510,719 215,505,500 
Uncollectible railway revenues........... 678,134 766,346 
Railway operating income........ 752,827,990 624,308,561 
Equipment rents—Dr. baiance............ 53,002,229 52,444,834 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance........... 14,317,569 14,217,722 
Net railway operating income..... 685,508,192 557,646,005 
tatio of expenses to revenues (per cent).. 72.78 75.47 


*Includes $3,549,598 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
tIncludes $3,433,790 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
tIncludes approximately $9,406,013 back railway mail pay. 
§Includes $23,568,194 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
{Includes $22,863,713 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
Alncludes approximately $23,709,218 back railway mail pay. 


BIG RAIL PURCHASE 
Purchases of new steel rail by the Pennsylvania Railroad 


for use in 1930 will total 310,000 tons, the largest steel rail 
order in railroad history, it is said by H. E. Newcomet, vice- 
president, Western Region, Pennsylvania, at Chicago. This new 
rail, together with fastenings, will cost approximately $21,000,000. 
The company’s rail orders last year, this year and in 1930 will 
aggregate almost 900,000 tons. If placed in a single track, the 
rail to be purchased next year would extend a distance of 1,500 
miles. It would build an entirely new one-track line between 
New York and St. Louis, with enough left over to construct 
two additional tracks between New York and Washington. 
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‘THE BISON” 





continues on time 


6 “On Time” Leaders 


THE EAGLE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Cleveland to Seaboard Cities 


THE SALESMAN Merchandise 
Chicago to Buffalo 


THE PREMIER Live Stock 
Pittsburgh to Seaboard Cities 


THE YANKEE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
New England and Seaboard 
Cities to Chicago 


THE HUMMER Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Indianapolis 
and St. Louis 


THE THOROUGHBRED 
Live Stock 
Indianapolis to Pittsburgh and 
Seaboard Cities 














» 
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on time 


since 


FAug ust |" 


record through September 


[UP TO DATE OF GOING TO PRESS] 


ERE is a “Bison” which is 

not extinct! ... Though he 
“vanishes” daily—into the dis- 
tance—yet he always reappears on 
the morrow, undaunted. 


For this ‘‘Bison”’ is one of the 
foremost of the Pennsylvania’s 
“‘Limiteds of the Freight Service”’ 
. .. And his on time records alone 
assure him immortality—at least, 
in the hearts of shipper and con- 
signee. 


“The Bison” hauls perishables, 
livestock, and merchandise from 
Buffalo to Seaboard Cities. Like 
the others of the Pennsylvania’s 
“Freight Limiteds”, The Bison 
brings in his rich cargoes day after 


day on time. 


Hauling all classes of freight and 
serving 8 out of 10 of the largest 
cities in the country—these Penn- 
sylvania trains answer the two 
questions of greatest importance in 
freight transportation. 


1. Where—at any given time—is 
the shipment?...By a system of 
“passing reports” the location of 
any cars can be readily ascertained 
so that they may — if desirable 
—be diverted in transit to more 
profitable markets. 

2. Will the shipment arrive on time? 
. . - Excellent on time records give 
assurance that shipments will ar- 
rive as scheduled. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OVERSEAS FREIGHT RATES 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Full cargo markets in the last week have continued on an 
even keel of uninterrupted dullness and lack of activity. Little 
grain is moving overseas and vessels in regular services have 
sufficient space to meet requirements. The result is an absence 
of interest on the part of charterers. Shipowners, in some in- 
stances, are sending their vessels in ballast to other parts of 
the world, not being attracted by the nominal prices quoted by 
shippers from Atlantic ports. No large movement of grain 
is in sight for the immediate future. Brokers point out that 
the last of the Argentine crop is now being moved rapidly and 
that it is logical to assume that purchasing in this country 
will be resumed within a reasonable time. At present there 
is no indication, however, that this reasoning is correct. 

Rates quoted by shipowners for the movement of coal from 
Hampton Roads to South America have been advanced due 
to the absence of outward traffic from South American ports. 
Charterers have offered $4.15 a ton to Rosario and $3.90 a ton 
to Santos, but without attracting vessels. It is believed that 
shippers will find it necessary to improve their offers in order 
to cover requirements. Ships available for nearby loading dates 
have been offered at $2.35 a ton to West Italy without success. 

No material change has been noted in either the sugar, 
lumber, or time charter markets. All are inactive and awaiting 
an expected improvement in business. 


Anglo-Continental Conference 


Reports were received from London that a movement was 
under way to establish a shipping conference on freights for 
the Anglo-Continental trade, to be as complete and as mutually 
satisfactory for shippers and shipowners as the various confer- 
ences regulating the Atlantic, Australian, the Far East, and 
other services. 

Meetings of owners and merchants were recently held in 
London, Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Hamburg to bring about 
formation of the proposed conference. The unbalanced com- 
petition in shipping services between all these ports has long 
been a source of loss to British and Continental shipowners. 

At present there are three separate conferences dealing 
with this traffic, but none is really complete. There is a move- 
ment of co-ordination to produce a new conference, including 
the three, on a general working basis. A general agreement 
to increase freights on the services between England and the 
three Continental ports mentioned will become effective Octo- 
ber 1. This increase will amount to about three per cent. 

The only obstacle to the formation of the conference is the 
possibility of one of the independent lines in the trade con- 
tinuing its policy of cutting under the rates quoted by the 
Belgian conference and a certain preferential treatment on the 
German railways. 

For several years the German railways have arranged to 
cut rates for traffic from south Germany to the ports of Bremen 
and Hamburg. This has diverted a large amount of traffic that 
previously went via Rotterdam. Several of the operators of 
Dutch lines are reported to be enraged over this state of affairs, 
but they are unable to retaliate because they do not touch at 
the German ports. The British lines, however, are not affected, 
as they are able to obtain a share of the through traffic from 
Hamburg and Bremen. 


Tramp Freight Rates 


Lloyd’s tramp rate freight list for August stood at 88.72, 
and advance of .90 from the July, 1929, level. For August, 1928, 
the number was 88.83 and for August, 1927, it was 94.03. The 
August 1929, gain followed one of 2% points in July. In its 
comment Lioyd’s points out that it thus appears the general 
level advanced much more slowly than in July, or than in 
August, 1928, which witnessed an advance of 3% points. The 
August index is as follows: 











PN ia re die. iadericetawws weenie od ee Ore wie eisiarelerSienis aka alan 2. —2.07 
EE INO, Sicccrsvariaia wien ciatwieatars-6-vareisreanaiee 15 —0.44 
NE asian, Gok laninlacerd! digi) aaid aha a wearelmdia © elt 93.50 —3.88 
res: RUNNIN I INI 6.55. 6050.0 ds erewwrase edie en de else ore ‘ +6.93 
rer ee ee eee 12 +5.74 

RE, Mie ices ade esha ch caw Reread 4 Le Seeeedaens 88.72 +1.02 


It shows a recovery of 5.74 points in the Pacific Australasia 
division and one of 8.92 in the East Indies and Africa group, 


which were sufficient in spite of the relatively lighter tonnage 
covered to offset a heavy drop in European rates and a still 
heavier decline in South America. The table elicits in part the 
following review by Lloyd’s list: 


It is interesting to observe that the index numbers for last month 
and a year ago were approximately the same, though the figures 
for four out of the five groups showed a marked difference, those 
for Europe and South America being 15 and 7 per cent higher re- 
spectively this year, and for North America and Pacific, etce., 10 
per cent each lower, while the number for the East Indies group 
remained practically unchanged. 

The outstanding event during August was the collapse of grain 
freights from the Plate, for which labor troubles in that quarter 
were largely attributable; while encouraging features were a. brisk 
demand for grain carriers from the Danube, previously a notably dull 
market, and a considerably improved inquiry, at enhanced rates, from 
India and the Far East. 

During the month a better demand developed from India and 
the Far East, and with tonnage in somewhat scanty supply, values 
substantially improved. Matters were dull for the most part in the 
Pacific, although a feature was the opening of chartering for new 
season’s grain from Australia. While the rates offered were con- 
siderably below those accepted a year ago, the possibility of arrang- 
ing a round voyage, with coal outward to the Antipodes, was a 
compensating circumstance not lost sight of by owners of tramp 
steamers. 


Cuban Consular Invoices 


The Merchants’ Association was advised that the state 
department of Cuba had issued a new regulation applicable 
to all consulates, and effective immediately, requiring consular 
invoices, when presented for certification at the consulate, to 
be accompanied by the corresponding bills of lading. 


According to W. H. Mahoney, manager of the foreign trade 
bureau of the Merchants’ Association, it is impossible for ship- 
pers to comply with the regulation in view of the fact that 
consular invoices must be filed at the Cuban consulate twenty- 
four hours after filing. 

He took the matter up with Augusto Merchan, the Cuban 
consul general at New York, and was advised that the Cuban 
consulate would temporarily modify the requirement to the 
extent of accepting on either document a statement giving the 
name of the consulate and the date of the filing of the other 
document. 

Lumber Problems 


With the reelection of Robert C. Thackara, of New York, as 
temporary chairman of the United States Intercoastal Lumber 
Conference, the lumber carriers, proprietary and independent, 
are looking forward to an early solution of the problems that 
have beset the lumber movement in the last few months. 


Lumber is on the open list through November, after 
which time it is expected the market will firm up so that 
the rate may be fixed at a conference figure more in keeping 
with former rates, which mounted to as high as $15 when the 
market was right and there was an absence of undercutting on 
the part of the independent lines and when the lumber-pro- 
ducing carriers did not shave the sea transportation rate and 
tack it on to the price to the distributor on the Atlantic range. 

Mr. Thackara is passing several weeks on the Pacific coast, 
holding conversations with the members of the general cargo 
conference, of which he is also chairman. A phase of these 
discussions involves further fortifying of the weighing and 
inspection bureau, already functioning at major Pacific coast 
ports and designed to eliminate sharp practices on the part of 
certain unscrupulous shippers to the detriment of parties pos- 
sessed of integrity, one famous case in point having been the 
shipment of matzohs a dog biscuit. 

Erik Krag, manager of the European and Cuban services 
of the General Steamship Corporation, has been elected chair- 
man of the Pacific Coast-Europe Conference, succeeding J. Van 
Meurs, of the Blue Star Line. 


BOARD DENIES DISMISSAL MOTIONS 

The Shipping Board has denied motions of respondents in 
No. 54, Eastern Guide Trading Co. vs. Compagnie Francaise 
de Navigation a Vapeur Cyp. Fabre et al., involving rates on 
used pianos from New York to Constantinople, asking that the 
complaint be dismissed. The board said the motions were un 
supported by briefs as provided by the board’s rules of practice 
and had, after consideration, been determined to be without 
merit. 
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The South Shore Line is logically sit- 
uated to render reliable service on carload 
traffic moving by way of the Chicago gate- 
way to and from its physical connections 
with the New York Central Lines at South 
Bend, Ind., the Michigan Central R. R., the 
C. I. & L., and the N. Y.C. & St. L. (L. E. 
& W. Dist.) at Michigan City, Ind., and 
the Wabash Ry. at Gary. 


Rates apply via principal railroads, and 
quick interchange of through traffic from 
and to other lines entering Chicago is as- 
sured by direct connections with the largest 
belt switching lines. Team track facilities 
of the various belt lines in the Chicago dis- 
trict are open to the South Shore Line. 
Chicago industries are accessible through 
switching absorption arrangements. 


Make it read “CSS&SB”’! 


Traffic Department: 


CHICAGO—79 West Monroe Street 
Phone Randolph 8200 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
Michigan and La Salle Sts. 
Phone 2-5764 


SOUTH SHORE” 
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H. L. Browne 
Whitehall Bldg. 
New York City 


T. P. Bartle 
Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 


AND NOW 
PORT HOUSTON INAUGURATES 


an added service to shippers 


In order to establish closer rela- 
tions with shippers and render 
them better service the Port of 
Houston has established 


The Houston Port Bureau 


with an 


Office in New York City 
at 1512 Whitehall Bldg. 
17 Battery Place 


under the direct supervision of 


MR. HERBERT L. BROWNE 


This gentleman is an experienced traffic 
man and well versed in all phases of 
this business, especially as it affects the 
Southwest and the Port of Houston. He 
will be glad to give you any information 
or advice regarding shipping or traffic 
conditions at Texas’ leading port. 

The Houston Port Register is another 
service Port Houston is offering shippers. 
This weekly magazine contains weekly 
sailing lists and other pertinent informa- 
tion with a few brief articles of interest 
to business men. Let us put you on our 
mailing list. A post card will bring it 
to you regularly. 


Just Address 


T. E. Duggan 


Houston, Texas 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


5th floor, Courthouse 


HOUSTON - - #£=TEXAS 


John C. Mayfield 
433 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
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PORT AUTHORITIES’ CONVENTION 


J. Gordon Bohannan, chairman of the state port authority 
of Virginia, speaking on “The Need for Co-ordinating Port 
Terminal Facilities” before the American Association of Port 
Authorities in session at Quebec, September 23, advocated an 
authority, similar to a municipal zoning commission but created 
by the state, “empowered to control the location, construction, 
extension, and alteration of water terminal facilities within the 
port areas by the issue of permits or the refusal to issue 
permits.” 

“While the public is ensured the right of navigation,” said 
he, “it is entirely conceivable that, where the land upon the 
watercourse is privately owned, the rights incident to naviga- 
tion and the rights of those beyond the marginal lines may be 
impaired unless the state retains and exercises some regulating 
power and attempts to discharge the duty imposed upon it by the 
trusts on which the title is held. 

’ “In view of the difficulties involved and in view of the 
public interests which must be considered, some form of public 
administration and modified control through some neutral gov- 
ernmental agency, created by the state rather than by the 
national or local government, which will represent the whole 
body of interested citizens and which shall have in mind the 
rights and interests of all concerned in the development of the 
port as a whole, would seem to be necessary for the purpose 
of supplying that centralizing force which will serve to bring 
together in closer coordination the several units comprising 
the terminal facilities within the port and effect their bettcr 
administration.” 

Uniform Practices and Rates Proposed 


In a paper presented by George F. Nicholson, harbor 
engineer fcr the Los Angeles harbor board, it was proposed 
that committees be formed on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts to 
undertake the establishment of uniform port practices and 
terminal rates, corresponding to a similar effort in which the 
ports of the Pacific coast already have joined. 

“There is no doubt,” said Mr. Nicholson, “that very few of 
the terminal facilities in the ports of the United States, supplied 
for maritime commerce, have returned a suitable income on 
the capital investment. Therefore a revision in port terminal 
charges—by an increase in some of the existing rates, and by 
the addition of charges for services now rendered without cost 
and at the expense of the tax-payers and wharf-operators, whose 
credit has been extended to build modern terminals—is most 
desirable. 

“Complaints are frequently voiced by the port customers, 
the shippers and transportation interests, regarding the wide 
discrepancies in port practices and the differences in rates, both 
of which have proven burdensome. Some system of uniform 
port practices and rates must be adopted if these complaints 
are to be eliminated.” 

While conceding that no system of uniform charges could 
result in making all ports alike, Mr. Nicholson advocated certain 
basis principles, as pilotage charges based on the gross tonnage 
of vessels; dockage charge against vessels using wharves, like- 
wise on gross tonnage basis wharfage charge for the use of 
wharves by goods, to be applied under a general and compre- 
hensive schedule; wharf rental whereunder shipping companies 
pay on a fixed basis for preferential rights to a wharf; uni- 
formity in methods of applying free time and wharf demurrage; 
uniform wharf storage charges in those ports which permit 
wharf storage; harbor dues to be paid by all vessels using the 
harbor, as a return for general improvements, fire and police 
protection; and, finally, the recommendation that as private 
stevedoring companies contribute to wear and tear of wharf 
facilities, stevedoring licenses or franchises should be required 
and charged for at a fee commensurate with maintenance re- 
quirements. 

“Careful research and consideration of the situation,” said 
he, “show that the different problems of the various port ter- 
minals are fundamentally alike and, in the broader interests of 
uniformity, may be subjected to the same general rules, rates, 
and charges for all practical purposes.” 

Supporting Mr. Nicholson’s suggestions, Arnold G. Chapman, 
chief engineer of the Albany Port District Commission, declared 
that legitimate competition between ports “should not be car- 
ried to the extent of unwarranted injury to other ports and 
transportation units at the expense or subsidization in the case 
of public projects, or unjustifiable failure in the case of private 
enterprises.” 

“A port bidding, so to speak, against another port,” said 
Mr. Chapman, “and reducing charges to such a point that there 
cannot possibly be successful financial return, and other ports 
endeavoring to meet such rates, results in but one thing—failure 
in the case of a privately operated enterprise, and, in the case 
of a publicly operated port, calling upon the public sponsoring 
the projeet to supply the deficit.” 
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Mr. Chapman pointed out. that port authorities through their 
traffic departments should be able to cooperate with other ports 
with which they have established trade, building up return 
cargoes for vessels which carry freight in one direction only, 
thus by mutual effort creating new trade and reducing transpor- 
tation costs for shippers and for carriers. 


Research and Standardization Committees Report 


The 1929 report of the research committee, presented by 
Mr. Nicholson, chairman, dealt with the size of wharves and 
sheds, and value of shipside cranes in cargo handling. The 
committee, which included also Col. C. T. Leeds, of Los Angeles, 
General T. L. Tremblay, of Quebec, and Victor Gelineau, of New 
Jersey, recommended minimum length of 500 feet for wharf 
berths, with preference for greater length, and suggested an 
average width of 120 feet for one-story transit sheds, to be 
varied according to class and conditions of traffic. 

“From a study of the operation of 2-story sheds in North 
American ports,” the report said, “it will appear that the second 
floor of these sheds has not been successfully used for the han- 
dling of transit freight.” The committee expressed the conclu- 
sion that 2-story transit sheds might be necessary where there 
was a shortage of water frontage, or for the handling of large 
passenger business. The report referred to the necessity for 
shipside cranes where barge traffic is large, but revealed the 
opinion that ship’s tackle is superior to cranes in handling freight 
to and from vessels, especially when used in conjunction with 
cargo-masts extending above the transit sheds. For heavy lifts 
the floating derrick was recommended as more economical than 
the stationary crane. 

The technical committee on the standardization of port facil- 
ities of the American Marine Standards Committee, which is at 
work obtaining suggestions as to procedure and as to designs of 
port equipment or facilities susceptible of standardization, made 
a report to the convention, through the port standardization com- 
mittee, of which Charles H. Gant, of Wilmington, is chairman. 
The other members are F. C. Marron, of Seattle, C. U. Smith, of 
Milwaukee, and W. Scott Hammond, of New Orleans. Various 
suggestions have been received, the report said, and preliminary 
consideration is being given to such equipment as mooring bitts, 
cargo masts, water connections, hardware, and winches, with in- 
tention to extend the work to cover railroad track construction, 
transit shed doors, cables for apron wharves, concrete and 
wooden sheet piling construction, creosoted wooden piling, dredg- 
ing specifications, certain wharf and transit shed construction, 
mechanical handling equipment, widths of aprons, sizes of transit 
sheds, etc. 

Foreign Port Executives Express Views 


Paying tribute to the “wonderful arterial waterways” of 
the North American continent, the St. Lawrence, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Ohio, Hudson, and Delaware, Captain Sir Ion Hamilton 
Benn, Bt., chairman of the river committee of the Port of 
London Authority, emphasized to delegates the fact that the 
smaller rivers of Great Britain have been “a most important 
element in the development of the country, and especially of 
the ports.” 

“The River Thames,” he said, “was the real cause of the 
origin of the city and port of London and the greatest factor 
in London’s rise to fame.” He sketched the control and uses 
of the Thames from the earliest times to the present day. 

Contrasting conditions of American port operation with those 
of Europe, Dr. Edouard Lavergne of Le Havre in a paper pre- 
sented September 25, declared that, to a foreigner, the most con- 
fusing feature of American ports was the variety of administra- 
tion—state, bi-state, municipal, county, and private ports. “If 
I think the French ports are still too centralized, it seems to 
me there is a lack of unity, a scattering and waste of money 
in certain competing American ports,’ said he. He praised 
highly the administrations of Montreal, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, and New Orleans, but, in speaking of New York, declared 


‘that the first city of the new world has “one of the most old- 


fashioned ports.” 
Titus Boosts Waterways 

The chief accomplishment of the Mississippi-Warrior Barge 
Line, according to Norman F. Titus, general manager of the 
New York-New Jersey Business Associates, who spoke on water- 
ways, is the establishing of the “principle that railroads must 
coordinate their service with that of the barge line through 
the medium of through routes and joint rates, and a fair division 
of the charges to the barge line. That, he said, was “its greatest 
accomplishment in spite of its great success as a carrier.” 

Mr. Titus said it was the lack of this coordination between 
rail lines and water lines that “stifled most of the earlier water- 
way experiments.” He added that “the government barge line 
is now firmly established with great promise for the future,” 
and pointed out that the barge rates were substantially lower 
than the corresponding all-rail rates. : 

These remarks on the barge line were part of a talk 1 
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EHIND the greatly speeded “Minute Man Service” 

of the zew Boston and Maine Railroad stands a 

loyal, trained traffic and operating personnel. This or- 

ganization is alert not only to provide to the shipper, 

in New England and outside, all the advantages inher- 

ent in a $75,000,000 improvement program but also the 

personal attention to individual needs that makes such 
service the more notable. 

New car-retarder yards, new special terminal facilities, 
new roadbed, new bridges, new heavy power—with 
these modern tools the men of the Boston and Maine 
daily are writing new meanings into “Minute Man Serv- 
ice.” But their efforts for the shipper go far beyond the 
efficient employment of mechanical aids. 


From coast to coast Boston and Maine representatives 
are giving personal attention to your problem—both 
before and after your shipment is made. North, east, 
south or west, a word to the nearest Boston and Maine 
representative not only engages his immediate personal 
effort but sets in motion an extensive machine, built to 
meet with the utmost dispatch inquiries, requests and 
emergency situations. 


The mainspring of this service machine is the Boston 
and Maine’s centralized Service Bureau in the Traffic De- 
partment at Boston, to which can be forwarded /for action, 
direct or through any Boston and Maine agent, any 
request at any time. 


* The expert staff of the Service Bureau, in contact 
constantly with car movements the country over, as 
well as with all Boston and Maine agents and depart- 
ments, expedites shipments, gives quick and accurate 
information on locations, arranges diversions and recon- 
signments, traces cars and sets up emergency service. 


Through the use of passing reports, of a battery of 
‘phones and a network of telegraph wires the Boston 
and Maine’s centralized Service Bureau obtains quickly 
the desired information and gives it at once to the ship- 
per or consignee. It gets action! 


To learn this you’ve only to take your problem to 
the nearest Boston and Maine traffic representative. 
You will find him an important part of the Service 
Bureau organization. The result will be action —‘‘Minute 
Man Service.” 
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BOSTON AND MAINE 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC REPRESENTATIVES 


BOSTON, MASS.—Room 831 Chamber of Commerce Bui 
H. Brown, General Agent 
D. F. SULLIVAN, Commercial Agent 


—— MASS.—Room 302 Grain & Flour Exchange Building 


W. Boynton, Foreign Freight Agent 
or Maré —General Office, Lechmere Square 
F. LeDuc, New England Freight Agent 
BUF saad N.Y.—444 Ellicott Square Building 
Grover C. ALDRICH, General Agent 
CARIBOU, ME. 
G.L. PERKINS, General Agent 


Conca, ILL.— Utilities Building, 327 South La Salle St. 


. SKILLEN, General Western Agent 
L. R. LutH, Commercial Agent 
E.N. MAYER, Traffic Representative 
G.A. GERHARD, Traffic Representative 
csv OHIO—1238 Terminal Tower Building 
F. MOCKLAR, General Agent 
commune N.H. 
| & MAcAUuLay, Division Freight Agent 
K. W. ADAMs, Travelling Freight Agent 
DETROIT, soem. —$-135 General Motors Building 
J. WRIGHT, General Agent 
4 McGivney, Traffic Representative 
K. D. BEERS, Traffic Representative 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—515 Railway Exchange Building 
S. A. RUSSELL, General Agent 
MEMPHIS, TENN.—619-621 Cotton Exchange Building 
-H. ScuutTT, General Agent 
G. J. Wuitez, Traffic Representative 
waeehe 4 3: 2 ae —437 St. James St. 
LANB, General Canadian Agent 
NEW YORK CITY—9 16-918 Woolworth Building 
W.H. Lopae, General Agent 
, ee SHANLEY, Traffic Representative 
E.J. MARKHAM, Traffic Representative 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—425 Widener Building 
C. H. KELEHER, General Agent 
H.F. SEXWORTH, Traffic Representative 
Ta PA.— 301 Raages Building 
R. C. CHAMBON, General Agent 
L.A. FULLER, Traffic Representative 
PORTLAND, ME.—Eastland Hotel—Tel. Forest 113 
E. W. Assott, District Manager 
O. F. BATHRICK, Traffic Rebresentative 
H. A. BuCKLIN, Traffic Representative 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—1980 Railway Exchange Building 
H. B. CHURCH, General Agent 
SAN ves CALIF.—201 Monadock Building 
TRACY CUMMINGS, Pacific Coast Agent 
SEATTLE, WASH.— White-Henry-Stuart Building 
H. L. ANDERSON, Commercial Agent 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—1694 Main Street 
P. W. WATERS, Division Freight Agent 
W. A. CHEYNE, Traveling Freight Agent 
R.G. HILLMAN, Traveling Freight Agent 
TROY, . Y.—Union Station 
E.C. Otts, Division Freight Agent 
ol Jonns, Traveling Freight Agent 
WORCESTER, MASS.— Lincoln Square 
J. R. Powers, Division Freight Agent 
FE. D. CALLAHAN, Traveling Freight Agent 
J. B. Gray, City Freight Agent 
WOODSVILLE, N.H. 
M. L. FULLER, Traveling Freight Agent 


J. N. GALL, General Freight Agent 
P. J. MULLANEY, Asst. Freight Trafic Manager 
N. W. Hawkgs, Vice-President 
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which the general effect of waterways on the commerce of the 
country was surveyed and compared with European inland 
waterways. He said inland waterways had a marked effect on 
the business of the port of New York, but he advocated estab- 
lishment of the type of “inland port” which, in Europe, “compete 
for barge line business in the manner that our ocean ports com- 
pete for steamship business.” He added that “the greatest 
possibilities for ocean port development lie in linking them 
through inland waterways with inland ports equally as fully 
planned and as scientifically operated.” 


LOANS FOR SHIPS 


Loans in aid of constructing two 20-knot combination pas- 
senger and cargo turbo-electric steamers of approximately 33,000 
tons’ displacement were awarded the Dollar Steamship Line, 
Inc., by the Shipping Board September 25. The loans will 
amount to $5,287,500 each, or three-fourths the cost of each 
vessel, whichever shall be the lesser, and the funds are to be 
advanced at the minimum interest rates provided in the mer- 
chant marine act of 1928. Repayment will be made in 20 equal 
annual installments, with interest payable semi-annually. 

The vessels are to be built by the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing and Dry Dock Company, Newport News, Va., with which 
concern the Dollar Line already has entered into contractual 
relations for their construction. The first of the two ships is 
to be completed by October 1, 1931, and the second by February 
1, 1932. 

When completed the vessels will be placed in the Dollar 
round-the-world line, which was the first Shipping Board pas- 
senger service to be transferred to private ownership. The 
Dollar company now has seven vessels of somewhat smaller 
size and lower speed than the proposed new ones, in operation 
on this route. 

Plans and specifications have met with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Navy and the company has otherwise qualified 
in all respects for the loan. 

The Shipping Board also approved a loan amounting to 
$6,340,687.50 to be used by the Motor Tankship Corporation in 
aid of constructing five motor tankers of approximately 13,450 
deadweight tons.each. The vessels are to be built by the Sun 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company at Chester, Pa., under a 
contract entered into with the owner. 

Repayment of the loan which amounts to three-fourths the 
cost of the ships is to be in twenty equal annual installments, 
with interest payable semi-annually. The plans for the ships 
have been approved by the Secretary of the Navy, and the Ship- 
ping Board committee on construction loans. 

The vessels will be of approximately 18,900 tons’ displace- 
ment, and capable of approximately 11 knots’ speed. They will 
be propelled by single screws driven by Diesel engines. 


BOARD NOT “SPLIT”’—O’CONNOR 


Reports to the effect that the Shipping Board had “split’’ 
on the question of according preference to board operators in 
the sale of ship lines and as to an investigation of stevedoring 
were denied September 23 by Chairman T. V. O’Connor. 

The Chairman revealed that the board had adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for an inquiry with respect to steyedoring to the 
end that there might be improvement, if possible, in stevedoring 
operations. He said there were only four members of the board 
present and that all voted for the resolution. 

With reference to the sale of lines, Chairman O’Connor said 
a report as to sale of the American Diamond and America 
France Lines would create the impression that there was some 
confusion or “split” with reference to the board’s policy of 
preference to the operator in the sale of established ship lines. 

“The truth is,’ continued he, “that the question of prefer- 
ence to operators referred to has been considered by the board 
on not less than four occasions and each time the vote for 
preference has been practically unanimous, or six-to-one to be 
exact, Commissioner Denton voting no. Recently the sale of the 
Mississippi Shipping Company was consummated on that basis. 

“The recommendation of the president of the Fleet Corpora- 
tion in the case of the America France and American Diamond 
Lines was predicated on this preference policy of the board and 
on that basis advocated similar action to that taken in the sale 
of the Gulf Brazil River Plate Line to the Mississippi Shipping 
Company. The board has not yet passed on this sale proposal. 

“Recently the board has reiterated its preference policy in 
the allocation of the merchant outport services to Hampton 
Roads wherein a lump sum agreement for operation was put 
into effect containing this preference idea. I have seen no 
disposition on the part of the board to change its policy in 
this respect. 

“The adoption of the lump-sum agreement for the operation 
of our lines which was recommended by me and approved by 
the board would automatically take care of any of these con- 
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troversial questions concerning stevedoring or other operations, 
and reduces the overhead of the Fleet Corporation by placing 
the operations more completely in the hands of the operators 
themselves, including that of stevedoring.” 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS APPROVED 


Five ocean agreements filed with it in compliance with 
the requirements of section 15 of the shipping act were approved 
by the Shipping Board September 25. The agreements are 
summarized by the board as follows: 


Calmar Steamship Corporation with Pacific Steamship Company: 
Arrangement for through movement of shipments from Atlantic 
coast ports to ports of call in Alaska of the Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany, with transhipment at Seattle. Through rates are to be the 
combination of the local rates of the participating carriers, tranship- 
ping expenses to be for account of the cargo. When shipments 
aggregate 100 tons or more Pacific Steamship Company’s steamers 
are to call at Calmar pier without extra charge except inward 
wharfage. 

Dollar Steamship Line with Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
Inc.: Through billing arrangement covering shipments from Atlantic 
and Gulf ports of the United States to Oriental ports via San Fran- 
cisco. Through rates are to be based on direct line rates of the 
Far East Conference. Through rates and cost of transhipment are 
to be apportioned equally between the lines, subject to minimum 
proportion of $5 per ton to Dollar Line after deduction of tran- 
shipping expenses. On traffic to Oriental ports other than base ports, 
Dollar Line is also to receive all of the excess of the through rate 
over the rate to Oriental base port. 

Redwood Line, Inc., with Kerr Steamship Company, Ine.: Ar- 
rangement covering through movement of shipments from Oriental 
ports to Gulf ports via San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. Through 
rates from Oriental base ports, Kerr Steamship Company’s loading 
ports, are to be assessed in accordance with applicable conference 
rates to Gulf ports, subject to minimum through rate of $9 per ton 
weight or measurement, and are to be apportioned equally between 
the lines, each assuming 50 per cent of the cost of transhipment. 
On cargo originating beyond Oriental base ports Kerr Steamship 
Company is to receive 50 per cent of the base port rate plus the ex- 
pense from point of origin to Kerr Steamship Company shipside. 

Redwood Line, Inc., with Kerr Steamship Company, Inc.: Through 
billing arrangement covering shipments from Gulf ports to Oriental 
ports, transhipped at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. Through 
rates are to be the same as direct line rates of the Far East Con- 
ference, subject to a minimum through rate of $10 per ton weight or 
measurement. Through rates on cargo destined to Oriental base ports 
are to be divided 50 per cent to each carrier with minimum of $5 
per ton, while on cargo destined to outports the Kerr Steamship 
Company is to receive the excess of the through rate over the rate 
to base ports. Cost of transhipment is to be assumed in equal pro- 
portions by the lines. 

Dimon Steamship Corporation with Matson Navigation Company: 
Agreement for the through movement of shipments from Atlantic 
Coast ports to ports in the Hawaiian Islands, transhipped at San 
Francisco. The through rates are to be the sums of the local rates 
of the respective carriers, cost of transfer and state tolls at San 
Francisco to be assumed by the Dimon Steamship Corporation. 


OCEAN MAIL CONTRACTS 


President Hoover has been asked by Senator Fletcher, of 
Florida, to see to it that action on ocean mail contracts for 
the transportation of the mails to western Mediterranean ports 
is not delayed until Congress may clarify the Jones-White act 
of 1928 as recommended by the President’s interdepartmental 
committee. The senator called on the President in behalf of 
the Tampa Inter-Ocean Steamship Company, whose bid for the 
Gulf West Mediterranean Line was accepted by the Shipping 
Board last July. The sale of the line, however, due to the 
difference of opinion as to the meaning of the ocean mail pro- 
visions of the Jones-White act, has not been consummated. 
The proposed purchaser of the line does not wish it unless it 
is assured of a mail contract under the Jones-White act. Sen- 
ator Fletcher said that with respect to the Gulf West Med- 
iterranean line, he saw no reason why action on a mail contract 
should be withheld. 

Chairman White, of the House committee on merchant 
marine and fisheries, said this week that, in his opinion, there 
was no need for revision of the ocean mail provisions of the 
Jones-White act. He also said there were no plans at that time 
for taking up the question of revising the act at the regular 
session of Congress beginning the first Monday in December. 

A recommendation by President Hoover in his annual] mes- 
sage to Congress in December in favor of clarification as urged 
by his interdepartmental committee recently probably would 
change the existing legislative situation in that a start might 
be made toward revision. 


BRAZOS ISLAND HARBOR 


Modification of the existing project for the improvement of 
Brazos Island Harbor, Texas, is desirable, according to a report 
of the board of engineers for rivers and harbors sent to Chair- 
man Dempsey, of the House committee on rivers and harbors. 
The committee had called for a review of a report on the 
harbor, with a view to changing the canal and terminal toward 
and near Brownsville, Tex. The board reported modification 
of the project was deemed advisable “so as to provide for 4 
channel 18 feet deep and 300 feet wide, protected by jetties. 
through Brazos-Santiago Pass, with a channel 16 feet dee? 
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and 100 feet wide from the Pass to a turning basin 500 feet 
square about 8,000 feet southwest of the Point Isabel headland, 
at an estimated cost of $1,700,000, with $150,000 annually for 
maintenance, subject to the provisions that local interests shall 
contribute $700,000 to the cost, donate to the United States 
the north end of Brazos Island from a due east and west line 
2,000 feet south of the old Coast Guard Station and the south 
end of Padre Island from a due east and west line 500 feet 
north of the Quarantine Station, and a satisfactory piece of land 
approximately 200 feet square convenient to the terminal at point 
Isabel, and shall give assurances satisfactory to the chief of 
engineers and the Secretary of War that they will furnish suit- 
able terminal facilities at Point Isabel.” 





GALVESTON RATE COMPLAINT 


The Galveston Chamber of Commerce and the Galveston 
Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade, of Galveston, Tex., in a 
complaint (No. 57) filed with the Shipping Board against the 
Gulf Pacific Line, Matson Navigation Company, Los Angeles 
Steamship Company, and Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Com- 
pany, allege that the defendants by agreements accord to Hous- 
ton, Tex., preferential treatment and subject Galveston to undue 
and unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage. 

The board is asked to command the defendants to cease 
and desist from the alleged violations of the shipping act and 
to establish and apply in the future to traffic covered by the 
agreements rates and charges no higher to Galveston than to 
Houston or Port Houston, and rules, regulations and practices 
not less favorable to Galveston than to Houston or Port Houston. 


CAST IRON PIPE 


A hearing will be held by the Shipping Board’s bureau 
of regulation in No. 55, United States Pipe & Foundry Co. vs. 
Tampa Inter-Ocean Steamship Co. et al., in Room 803, 45 Broad- 
way, New York City, Friday, October 4. The case involves 
the reasonableness of rates on cast iron pipe from the Gulf to 
the Philippine Islands. 





PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


Five hundred and forty-one commercial vessels, on which 
tolls of $2,327,437.86 were paid, transited the Panama Canal in 
August, according to the Panama Canal Record. 

For the first eight months of 1929, 4,296 commercial vessels 
transited the canal and paid tolls of $18,351,101.91. As com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1928, there were 112 
more transits and $1,030,282.23 more in tolls this year. 


STEVEDORING BIDS 


As president of the Merchant Fleet Corporation, T. V. 
O’Connor, chairman of the Shipping Board, has recommended 
to the board that it accept the bid of the Columbia Stevedoring 
Corporation for stevedoring the ships operated on the Oriole 
Lines. The Columbia company submitted the low bid of $98,- 
345.41, including all extras. 


SHIPPING LINE GETS REFUND 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has announced a refund 
of $359,436 in income and profits tax to Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
of New York. The bureau said the overassessment was caused 
by a redetermination of the total net income received from all 
sources within the United States upon an apportionment of 
revenues instead of upon the extent to which income was de- 
rived from freight and passenger traffic originating within the 
United States. 

REPAIRS TO U. S. SHIPS ABROAD 


The Senate has agreed to a provision in the tariff bill ex- 
empting American flag ships from a 50 per cent tax on repairs 
made in foreign ports “to secure the safety and seaworthiness 
of the vessel to enable her to reach her port of destination.” 
The provision differs from that in the bill as it passed the 
House and the final form of the clause will be determined in 
conference. The House language was objected to on the ground 
that it would enable shipowners to make all repairs in foreign 
ports and be exempt from the tax. 


SEED POTATOES TO CUBA 


A new Cuban decree provides for the duty free entry from 
September 15 to February 15 of each year of certain varieties 
of seed potatoes through the ports of Havana, Cardenas, Caiba- 
rien, Nuevitas, Gibara, Cienfuegos, and Santiago de Cuba only, 
and prescribes that shipments be accompanied by a health cer- 
tificate, states a cable to the Department of Commerce from 
Commercial Attache Frederick Todd, Havana. 

The decree designates “Bliss Triumph,” “Green Mountain,” 
“Trish Cobbler,” “Nebraska,” “Wyoming,” “Prince Edward,” and 
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“Red Bliss” as the only varieties whose free importation for 


seed purposes will be permitted. Invoices covering these ship. 
ments must be accompanied by a certificate from an agricul- 
tural authority, certified before a Cuban consul, stating the lo. 
cality in which the potatoes were produced, the name of the 
producer, the price and variety, and verifying their good and 
sanitary condition. 





RADIO BEACONS TO GUIDE SHIPS 

Hereafter ships one hundred or even two hundred miles 
from the Panama Canal may take accurate bearings each half 
hour to guide them to the canal entrances. The lighthouse 
service of the Department of Commerce has notified mariners 
that a radio beacon is now in operation on each side; that at 
Cristobal in the Atlantic entrance was put in service on July 
30, and cable advice has just been received that the signal at 
Cape Mala, in the Pacific approach, began operating Septem. 
ber 11. 

“These are the first radio beacons in the western hemi- 
sphere south of the United States coasts,” says the department. 
“They form a most important extension of the fairly complete 
system which has been developed along the Atlantic, gulf and 
Pacific coasts of the United States in the last few years and 
which is now being extensively used by ships equipped with 
radio compasses for guidance not only in fog, but in clear 
weather. Some additional signals between our coasts and 
Panama, both in Central American waters and on the Pacific 
side, would be very helpful and are being asked for by nav. 
igators. 

“These radio beacons are operated automatically by clock 
control devices and are under charge of the nearby navy radio 
stations, from which they are regularly inspected. The instal- 
lations were made by radio engineers of the lighthouse service 
with standard equipment of that service and with the coopera- 
tion of the Panama Canal authorities.” 


AUTO COMPLAINT DISMISSED 

The Shipping Board has dismissed the complaint in No, 
50, Isaac S. Heller vs. Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc., finding 
that rates charged on automobiles accompanied by passengers 
from New York City to Portland, Me., and from Boston to New 
York, were not shown to be unjust or unreasonable in violation 
of section 18 of the shipping act of 1916 as alleged. For the 
movements involved the defendant assessed its tariff rate of 
$1 per 100 pounds. 


LOREE SEEKS CANAL ROUTE 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


A suggestion for the utilization of the New York State Barge 
Canal for deep water navigation between the Great Lakes and 
tidewater, with a uniform depth of twenty-one feet, was put for- 
ward by Leonor F. Loree, president of the Delaware and Hudson, 
in an address before the Atlantic Deep Waterways’ Association 
convention. 

He proposed that the new route, instead of following the line 
of the present canal from Schenectady through the Mohawk 
Valley to the Hudson River, follow the line of Normans Kill from 
Schenectady to the Hudson. The distance from Lake Erie to the 
Hudson by this route, he pointed out, would be 337 miles, as 
compared with 348 miles via Lewiston, Oswego, and the present 
canal. From the mouth of Normans Kill to the ocean at Sandy 
Hook, he said, the distance is 158 miles. 

This deep water canal, he said, could be built at a cost of 
about $20,000,000 less than that of the Oswego-Oneida-Mohawk 
route. He showed that, by cutting through the Rome Sumnit, 
lowering the surface of Oneida Lake three feet, and lifting the 
canal surface west of Oneida Lake four feet, a long level of 
124.19 miles may be secured. 

“From this Oneida Lake Level to Lake Erie,” he added, 
“there will be five locks, with a long level of 64.20 miles. west 
of Rochester. This would also eliminate all uncertainty of 
water supply for the operation of the locks. The earth wastage 
at the cut at the Rome Summit could be utilized on the Mon 
tezuma flats to bring that large area into condition for industrial 
use. Some further improvement could be made in the alignment 
at not too exorbitant costs by elimination of the great bend in 
the Oneida River between Baldwinsville and Three Rivers and 
at one or two other places which would further shorten the 
canal about 13 miles.” 

Linking the proposed new waterway with the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal, the contemplated canal across the state of 
New Jersey from the Raritan to the Delaware, and utilizing the 
Cape Cod Canal, he added, the northeastern and midwesterm 
states would be provided with a direct approach to the “entire 
seacoast from Hampton Roads to the Canadian, where, within 5 
miles or easy trucking distance of tidewater, is concentrated 4 
population of 23,248,368.” 
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This month we are celebrating the official 
opening of the latest addition to our dock 
‘ 850 feet - - bringing the total length of 
our dock to 2100 feet - » enough to accommodate 
five vessels simultaneously 


Whether you area shipper ora carrier, this new dock at the 
Marine Terminal of Wilmington on the Delaware cannot 
help but strengthen your confidence in the soundness of the 
judgment of those who have used our port and its facilities. 


Without that growing patronage this new dock could not 
have become a reality. And that patronage could not have 
been won—certainly it could not have been held—unless 
we fully met the demands for modern facilities, modern 


equipment and a modern conception of service. 


We ourselves firmly believe—and we point to our records 
if you want proof—that it is our distinctly Personal Service 





1923—Ready for business 


RR car loaded on 8.8, Santa Cecilia at the 
Wilmington Marine Terminal, being dis- 
charged at Callao, Peru 


to shippers and carriers alike which has been the greatest 
single factor in building the really amazing success of our 
Marine Terminal. 


It is not an empty phrase but the only fitting description 
when Wilmington on the Delaware is called “‘The Port 
of Personal Service. ”’ 

We shall gladly mail you special literature, write you in 
detail, or send our representative to y ou if you are interested 
in hearing more from us regarding any phase at all touching 
your problems as a user of Atlantic ports. Please address— 


CHARLES H. GANT, Manager 


Wilmington Marine Terminal 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


a 


NEW DOCK EXTENDS TO THIS POINT —~_ 





1929— Ready for MORE business 


PAGS 777 
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Referring to restriction of speed in the narrow channels of 
a canal, he said: 


Giving full weight to all these limiting conditions, the speed for 
passage in the canal is estimated at 4.5 miles per hour. The time 
allowance for the passage of a 50-foot lock is estimated at_one and 
one-half hours. The average speed in the St. Lawrence River be- 
tween Montreal and Quebec by ocean steamers is 10 miles per hour, 
and it is estimated that the same speed can be made by ocean 
steamers in the Hudson River. ; { 

This would then work out time for lockage 19.5 hours, time in 
movement on canal 75 hours, time in movement Hudson River to 
Sandy Hood 15.8 hours, or a total allowance of 110.3 hours for the 
495 miles Lake Erie to the Atlantic at Sandy Hook, or for the entire 
passage 4.5 miles per hour. 


The proposed deep waterway, he said, would serve the mid- 
western states much more effectively than would the St. 
Lawrence route, as it would bring them much nearer to their 
greatest market. He quoted estimates to show that the naviga- 
tional development would cost not less than $700,000,000, while 
power development in the rapids and Canadian sections of the 
river would involve a probable additional cost of $440,000,000. 

He recommended that the president be asked to detail army 
engineers to make a complete study and report on the proposed 
new route. 


N. Y.-N. J. LIGHTERAGE ISSUE 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Expressing regret that the spirit of the New Jersey-New 
York port treaty was being ignored in the threat by New Jersey 
to open a freight rate fight before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the New York Board of Trade appealed to Mayor 
Walker, asking him to engage special counsel to defend this 
city’s rights in this important case, which involves many intri- 
cate, technical details. 

As a mater of fact, no definite petition has been filed with 
the Commission by the New Jersey interests that are pushing 
this complaint and, until it is filed, any counsel engaged by the 
city would have nothing to do until the matter legally comes 
before the commission for consideration. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, which led the fight in the port 
freight rate case twelve years ago and won it, is doing the same 
in this case and has engaged special counsel for the purpose. 

Commenting on the situation, W. J. L. Banham, president 
of the New York Board of Trade, said: 


Those who have studied port matters on the New Jersey side 
have been concerned for many months with the activities of a small 
group who organized and have succeeded in making their influence 
felt with the legislature and the officials of our neighboring state. 

Hostility to the Port Authority, as the cooperating agency of the 
two states, was the first of their activities. The old lighterage case, 
which was decided twelve years ago after formal hearing by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has been again brought up dressed 
in a new attrie, so as to look like a new issue. 

The New Jersey interests seek to have the railroad rate stop 
with the car wheels. If freight cars are loaded on car floats and 
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brought to New York the rail rate applies, but if the railroads break 
bulk at some convenient point in New Jersey and move goods to 
New York by lighters or by trucks, the New Jersey interests state 
that an extra charge should be made for such service. In other 
words, they seek to deprive the railroads of the use of the highly 
developed motor truck facilities, lighters, and new and improved 
means of communication between New York and New Jersey in 
bringing freight to this side of the port. Such’a theory of rate mak- 
ing, if adopted by the Commission, would give manufacturers and 
business men on the western side of the Hudson River an unfair 
advantage over those located in the five boroughs. The whole thing 
appears to be an effort to secure industries for New Jersey by split- 
ting the freight rates and developing a port on the west side of the 
river, enjoying more favorable advantages than the port on the east 


side. 
THE MISSISSIPPI AND COMMERCE 


Announcement is made by the Shipping Board and the War 
Department of the publication of a report entitled “Transporta- 
tion in the Mississippi and Ohio Valleys.” 

In announcing issuance of the report, Chairman O’Connor, 
of the Shipping Board, according to a board statement, empha- 
sized the “outstanding fact” that the interior portions of the 
United States were rapidly coming to realize and to take ad- 
vantage of the vast possibilities of the Mississippi River system 
as a means of transportation. 

“The report shows,” continued the statement, “that the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries drain an area of approxi- 
mately 1,239,000 square miles, or about two-fifths of the entire 
United States, the navigable channels of the system having a 
total length approximating 15,000 miles. Throughout the in- 
terior of the country the products of agriculture and industry 
are being moved in constantly increasing volume over these 
inland waterways. In 1889 the total commerce on the Missis- 
sippi River system was reported as 28,289,503 tons. In 1928, 
after eliminating all known duplications, the total, in round 
figures, was 62,500,000 tons, an amount equal to nearly one-half 
of our entire foreign commerce for the same year. 

“The low water rates made possible on intercoastal traffic 
by the Panama Canal have resulted in a rail-rate situation dis- 
tinctly unfavorable to the central part of the United States. 
In searching for relief from these transportation hardships, the 
midwestern interests have turned hopefully to the waterways 
constituting the Mississippi System, and the development and 
utilization of these splendid arteries of traffic are solving many 
of their difficulties. More and more they are availing themselves 
of the low cost of river transportation, both for the receipt of 
raw materials and for shipping the products of their farms, 
mines, forests and factories. The improved channels and in- 
creased use of the inland waterways have resulted in greatly 
improved barge and boat service and in improved ports and 
terminal facilities along the various streams. 

“The recent completion by the United States Engineer Corps 
of the canalization project for the Ohio River, comprising 50 
locks and dams, provides year-round 9-foot navigation from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Cairo, Ill., a distance of 968 miles. This 








First Turbo-Electric Car Ferry 


The accompanying picture shows the launching of the 
City of Saginaw 31, first of a series of electrically driven 





car ferrfes being built at Manitowoc, Wis., for the Pere 
Marquette. The new ferry is the first application of the 
turbine-electric drive to car ferries. There were, previous 
to this launching, only four turbin-electric craft of any kind 
on the Great Lakes, two of which were fire boats at Chicago. 
A second ferry boat of this class, the City of Flint 32, is now 
under construction. 

Not only the propulsion units, but all of the important 
auxiliaries of the new boat are electrically driven. The two 
electric generators develop 7,200 horsepower and are ex- 
pected to produce a speed of 18 to 20 miles an hour. The 
ferry has an overall length of 381 feet 6 inches, a 58-foot 
beam, and a capacity of 30 modern 80-ton railroad freight 
cars. Twin screws will drive it. The cabin arrangement 
provides elaborately-equipped facilities for an increased num- 
ber of passengers. The power plant is located amidship. , 
Generators distribute power at 2,300 volts direct to the. 
motors for auxiliary purposes, to transformers, and a 3-unit 
motor-generator set. By operating the auxiliaries from the 
main power plant, advantage is taken of the low water rate 
and economical steam conditions of the propulsion turbine. 
This turbine will operate at a pressure of 300 pounds gauge, . 
200 degrees F. superheat and 28% inches vacuum. 

Auxiliaries will drive a main circulating pump, boiler 
feed pumps, fresh water circulating pumps, sanitary and 
bilge pumps, capstans, windlasses and winches. During long 
periods at port, use may be made of a 150-kw. auxiliary 
turbine generator for port service. Both ships will be in 
— plying between the east and west shores of the 
ake, . 
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The last is the “Steuben”, one 
of the earliest Erie locomotives. 
It went into service in 1846 just 
after the “Orange”, which be- 
came famous through its flying 
trip from Goshen to Piermont 
in a race between the railroad 
and stage coach lines to carry 
the Governor’s message to New 
York. The “Orange” won. Be- 
cause of its great size, the 
“Steuben” was known as the 
“Giant”. 

Dozens of types of Erie loco- 
motives have had their day on 
the rails, to be discarded for new 
and better ones, but all to one 
great end; that Erie freight 
service shall be as dependable as 
modern engineering skill can 
make it. 


A whistle shrieks along the 
river. Down the track thunders 
a great Erie freight engine 
weighing nearly a million pounds 
and hauling a hundred and 
twenty-five loaded cars. That is 
Erie freight power. The devel- 
opment of that engine from the 
crude wood burners that first 
traveled Erie rails is one of the 
romances of Industrial America. 

The upper of the group of 
three locomotives is an anthra- 
cite burning engine of the early 
eighties, and was one of the first 
to be equipped with air brakes. 

The next picture shows the 
ornate engine of 1864. This type 
was the first to carry three pairs 
of driving wheels, which added 
greatly to its hauling power. 


ERIE RAILROAD SYSTEM 


Route of The Erie Limited 
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river drains one of the richest valleys of the world, and its 
improvement is of incalculable benefit to the vast industrial 
region through which it flows. The traffic on the Ohio River 
system for the year 1928, after eliminating all known duplica- 
tions, was more than 46,000,000 tons. 

“The report just issued discusses in detail the character 
of the commerce moving over the entire system, showing the 
movements of commodities by origin and destination. Numer- 
ous graphs and charts supplement the text and assist the reader 
to gain a better conception of the significance in the economic 
life of the nation of this vast movement of river-borne traffic. 
Information is also presented in the report showing channel 
depths, ports, and terminal facilities. 

“There is every indication that inland waterways are 
steadily assuming greater and greater importance in the coun- 
try’s transportation structure. This is shown not only by the 
traffic figures but also by the continuance on a larger scale than 
ever of the aid rendered to the cause of river improvement by 
the federal government, as well as by plans announced for the 
extension of private and common carrier service, by the many 
substantial contracts awarded for new equipment, and by the 
building of municipal terminals. These new plans, new enter- 
prises, new enthusiasms indicate that even the present large 
volume of river traffic is destined to be exceeded in the not 
distant future. 

“Of the manifold activities pertaining to the development 
of this vast system of inland waterways, the report just issued 
by the Shipping Board and War Department gives a graphic 
and comprehensive picture. It should prove of special interest 
to transportation executives, to shippers desiring to avail them- 
selves of the economies made possible by the operation of river 
freight carriers, to river communities contemplating the con- 
struction of new terminals, and to engineers and economists 
interested in the further development of our inland waterways. 

“Copies of the report may be obtained by addressing the 
Shipping Board, the War Department, or the Government Print- 
ing Office.” 


“GRIEF YIELDING CANALS” 


“Some of the propaganda issued by those promoting inland 
waterways at the expense of the public treasury would lead one 
to infer that once a canal is dug it will stay dug,” says the 
September issue of The Security Owner. “One gets the im- 
pression that the initial cost of construction is practically the 
only cost, and that maintenance and upkeep are expenses which 
may eat heavily into the income of such utilities as railroads 
but which are rather negligible in the case of canals.” 

Under the caption reproduced above, it is stated that an 
examination of the annual report of commissioner of canals 
and waterways on the New York barge canal for 1928 indicates 
an annual operating loss of about $3,431,000 “which becomes 
a burden upon the people of the state of New York. Details 
are given as to a great amount of work done on the canal to 
keep it in a navigable condition. 

“Necessarily, canal navigation is slow, uncertain and ex- 
pensive,” it is stated. ‘To be sure, it had its place and per- 
formed a vital function in the early period of the country’s 
development when there were no other means of transportation. 
But by some contrasts which will be presented for the reader’s 
consideration in a later article it will be shown conclusively 
that an attempt to perpetuate this mode of transportation as 
the principal means of moving goods and passengers, rather 
than as an auxiliary and supplemental service to that of the 
faster and cheaper rail lines, would be as futile as an effort to 
revive the bicycle and horse-drawn carriage to popular use in 
this day of automotive locomotion.” 


WATER CARRIER STATISTICS 


Carriers by water reporting to the Commission had an in- 
vestment in real property and equipment in 1928 of $206,831,084, 
according to selected financial and operating data fo rthe cal- 
endar year 1928 compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Commission from annual reports covering 145 companies. 

Other investments aggregated $22,144,580. Capital stock 
amounted to $91,482,504. Unmatured funded debt totaled $32,- 
948,713. Freight revenue amounted to $83,563,534 and passenger 
revenue, $40,600,215. 

Operating revenues totaled $132,026,795 and operating ex- 
penses, $120,366,776. Operating income was reported as $9,602,- 
764. Tax accruals totaled $2,031,280. Net income was stated 
as $5,676,036. 


Dividends declared totaled $5,276,820. The companies had 


45,363 employes, to whom compensation of $49,434,795 was paid. 
The lines carried 24,222,329 tons of freight. 

The Mississippi-Warrior Service, the government barge line 
agency, reported investment in real property and equipment 
of $16,201,104. 


It reported freight revenue of $6,445,354. It re- 
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ported operating revenues at $6,707,576, and operating expenses, 
$6,326,821. The operating income was reported as $379,372, and 
the net income as $327,712. The service had 3,199 employes, to 
whom compensation of $2,853,862 was paid. The service carried 
1,758,244 tons of freight, according to the report. 


WATERWAY IMPROVEMENTS 


Although it is expected that President Hoover will refer 
to improvement of inland waterways in his message to Con- 
gress in December, and probably specifically to proposed com. 
pletion of the lakes-to-gulf waterway via the Illinois River, and 
improvement of the upper Mississippi River, War Department 
engineers in charge of these matters, it was stated at the 
department September 24, had no new information at this time 
as to those projects. 

As to the upper Mississippi, it was pointed out that some 
time ago a survey was ordered to determine whether or not 
a nine-foot channel should be provided and that this survey was 
being made. As to the improvement of the Illinois River, it 
was stated that the authorized work there was being pushed. 
This work is regarded officially as a part of the proposed 
lakes-to-gulf waterway and is so referred to by the officials of 
the government dealing with the subject. 


A $9,000,000 FREIGHT STATION 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Officials of the Port of New York Authority laid their plans 
for the $9,000,000 union freight station, where less-than-carload 
freight of the several railroads can be collected from the rail 
ends in New Jersey for distribution in New York, before trade 
and civic groups and real estate men at a conference at the 
Port Authority offices. 

The site tentatively selected for the building is the block 
bounded by Eighth and Ninth avenues and Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth streets. 

Among the groups represented were the Central Mercan- 
tile Association, the Eight Avenue Association, and the West 
Side Taxpayers’ Association. After the conference the Port 
Authority announced that a hearing on the matter would be 
held Oct. 1 at 2:30 p. m. 

Howard S. Cullman, commissioner of the Port Authority 
and chairman of its inland terminal committee, issued a supple- 
mental statement setting forth the facts, which included the 
following: 


The first inland terminal, it is proposed, will be a clearing house, 
purely and simply, for less-than-carload lot shipments and will not 
handle perishable goods. Those merchants who occupy the upper 
stories of the building will quite naturally receive and forward their 
merchandise by freight elevators, thereby eliminating another step 
in economic distribution, and thereby further relieving traffic con- 
gestion in the metropolitan area. 

The building, wherever located, will be fourteen stories high, with 
a basement and sub-basement to be utilized as a clearing house for 
merchandise shipments, which will be sent to the respective rail- 
roads, probably in trailers. It is quite obvious that on incoming and 
outgoing freight going to and from the terminal with the railroads 
having stations and lighterage on the west side, traffic will quite 
nogmally go and be diverted in that direction. 

The preliminary architectural plans for the proposed building for 
a fourteen-story structure, all of which will be leased to tenants with 
the exception of the basement and sub-basement, which will be 
utilized for freight consolidation and distribution. The frontage will 
be architecturally carried out as a high-grade office building and in 
fact, the Port Authority itself contemplates leasing several floors of 
this building for its main office. The ground floor frontage is to be 
subdivided for high-grade store purposes and there certainly can 
be no criticism from an esthetic standpoint of the fitness of this 
type of frontage. 

Representatives of the leading railroads using the Port of New 
York, together with the engineers and committee of the Port of New 
York Authority, favored on a scientific basis, from a distribution 
standpoint, as well as traffic congestion standpoint in the metro- 
politan area, a specific zone for the first inland terminal. 

If there is a block in the zone as selected by the Port of New 
York Authority and the railroads that can be acquired on an equally 
fair basis with the site under discussion, that is not restricted, that 
has no city improvements that is comparable as to foundation with 
the block selected, this committee would more than appreciate same 
being brought to their attention. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in No. 22177, International Motor Co. vs. Santa Fe 
et al., assigned for September 23, at Philadelphia, Pa., before 
Examiner Koebel, was postponed to date to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in I. and S. 3344, notice to consignee or owners of 
C. L. freight refused or unclaimed at destination, assigned for 
September 27, at Chicago, Ill., before Examiner Kettler, was 
canceled. 

Hearing in No. 22012, Emporia Manufacturing Co. vs. Arcade 
& Attica R. R. et al., assinged for September 26, at WashingtoD, 
D. C., before Examiner Glenn, was canceled. 

Hearing in I. and S. 3335, silica sand from points in Illi 
nois to destinations in Ohio and Indiana, set for September 25, 
at Chicago, before Examiner Kettler, was postponed. 
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Is Your Factory Properly 
Located for Low Cost Production? 


HE PROXIMITY of raw 
materials and the ad- 
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vantages of economical AVAILABLE mitic), shales and clays 
Operation combine to : (for fire brick, common 
; create the most favorable situation for and face brick, tile, sewer pipe, etc.), iron 
: the manufacturing industry. ores, pyrites, manganese, sand and gravel, 
h All along the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- glass sand, quartzite, building stone, forest 
- way from the Atlantic Seaboard through products (pulp, acid and chemical wood, 
: the Central Ohio Valley to the Great bark, lumber), salt, brine, coke, pig iron, 
s Lakes, are found many of the important nickel, iron and steel, acids, ammonia, 
" taw materials and most of thesemi-finished chlorine, alcohol, barium compounds and 
a products used in manufacturing. other chemicals are found in abundance. 
s Write for illustrated booklet and special information about fuels, power, raw materials, 
. labor, and other fundamentals. 

“ 
“ INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
d. 
: THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 
as 
‘ RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


*This is the fourth in a series of advertisements outlining to manufacturers the advantages of location 
along the line of the Chesapeake (7 Ohio Railway. See page 1277, Traffic World, May 25, 1929. 
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49 Steamship Lines Personal Notes 


ARE SERVING THE— A. J. Doyle has been appointed acting agent of the Mer- 


chants and Miners Transportation Company at Boston, suc- 
ceeding Charles H. Maynard, who died. He has been connected 
with that company for more than 20 years and has been chief 
clerk for the last 15 years. 

The traffic managers of the tobacco, cigarette, cigar and 
snuff industries will meet at the New Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, 
October 14. 

Gerrit Fort, president of Raymond and Whitcomb Company, 
Boston, has been elected chairman of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce Maritime Association, succeeding Harris Livermore, 
killed in an airplane disaster in New Mexico. Mr. Fort’s entire 
working life has been devoted to transportation affairs. Prior 
to assuming his present position, he was for several years Vice- 
president in charge of traffic of the Boston and Maine. During 
the war he supervised passenger traffic of all the rail and water 
lines under federal control while filling the position of assistant 
direetor, division of traffic, under the railroad adminstration, at 
Washington. Through his initiative, consolidated ticket offices 
were established by the railroads in the country’s leading cities. 

The second Canadian to be elected president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Passenger Traffic Officers, which has just 
concluded its seventy-third annual convention, at Winnipeg, 
Can., is H. H. Melanson, general passenger traffic manager of 
the Canadian National. This is the oldest railway passenger 
association on the continent. G. H. Mathews, Jr., Philadelphia, 
general passenger traffic manager of the Pennsylvania, was 
elected vice-president, and A. D. Bell, St. Louis, passenger 
traffic manager of the Missouri Pacific, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Henry R. Lensen has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent, Michigan Central, at Buffalo, N. Y., succeeding 
S. W. Carder, resigned to accept service with another company. 

J. D. Stack has been appointed assistant traffic manager, 
Denver and Rio Grande Western, at Los Angeles, succeeding 
E. S. Blair, general agent, retired on pension. A. J. Cronin 
has been appointed assistant traffic manager at Salt Lake City, 
with jurisdiction over Utah lines, succeeding Mr. Stack. 

William C. Cushing, engineer of standards of the Penn- 
sylvania and one of the company’s veteran technical officers, 
has received the distinction of honorary membership in the 
American Railway Engineering Association. The honor has 
previously been conferred on only five other men. The en- 


grossed certificate of honorary membership forwarded to Mr. 
Cushing includes the following citation of his achievements: 
“In recognition of outstanding contributions to the Science of 
Railway Engineering; for invaluable services rendered the 
° Association as Committee Member, Committee Chairman, 
Director, Vice-President, President and Past-President; and for 
acknowledged preeminence in Railway Engineering and Man- 


agement.” 
Every department and division on the more than 8,00 


° a 
miles of the Rock Island lines, in fourteen middle western 
$10,000,000.00 Ocean Terminals states, was expected to be represented at the fourth annual 


meeting of the Twenty-Five-Year Club of that road, September 














COMPOSED OF 28, at the Kansas City Athletic Club in Kansas City, Mo. The 

club has a membership of 2,317 employes who have served the 

Concrete Wharves P Rock Island for a quarter of a century or more. H. P. Greenough, 
Enclosed Fireproof Transit Sheds pn mea ges .~ El oe ee with mone? 

. * quarters at Dalhart, Texas, is dean of the club, having serve 

Extensive Shipside Fireproof Warehouses the Rock Island for nearly 53 years. He will be retired on 
Cotton Compress and Warehouses pension in the near future. The principal address at the annual 

5 * 13 dinner, the evening of September 28, will be made by L. C. 

Automatic Sprinklers All Buildings Fritch, vice-president, Chicago. Among the other speakers will 

. s 7 be Conductor W. H. Thomas, of Topeka; Mrs. Anna Alt, agent 

: Electric Derrick, 1 ton Capacity of Denton, Kan., senior woman employe, who has served 48 
Coal and Material Handling Plant years; L. F. Shedd, superintendent of safety, Chicago; attorney 
trial Lease H. S. Conrad, Kansas City; General Freight Agent A. D. Aiken, 

Indus Sites for St. Louis; Engineer H. V. Ousley, Eldon, Mo.; L. O. Leonard, 

on Canal and Harbor Front Chicago, special historical representative, and Tom Straw, 
Connecting with All Railroads Moline, Ill., supervisor welfare activities. J. W. Lawhead, Chi- 


cago, is president of the club. 
James B. Scott, general eastern passenger agent, Balti- 


SEND FOR PORT OF MOBILE BOOKLET more and Ohio, died in New York September 20. 
The territory under the jurisdiction of H. H. Kennedy, 
‘ie assistant traffic manager, Gulf Pacific Line, at San Francisco, 
* oe , , 
A i. A (> A ™M A ~ Pd has been extended to include that formerly under W. J. Smith, 


resigned. W. T. Craig has been appointed general agent at 
Chicago and Richard L. Duggan has been appointed general 
agent at St. Louis. 

Walter W. Mitchell has been appointed traveling freight 
agent, Atlantic Coast Line, at Rochester, N. Y. 

D. E. Gilbert has been appointed assistant general freight 


STATE, DOCKS COMMISSION 


eee ~/ Vat 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 
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THERE’S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR A GOOD TARIFF FILE 





WETZEL DROP FRONT TARIFF FILES 


“THE EASIEST WAY” 


(aanepessiamanaat 


T1—Top Section 
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T2—Tariff File Section With 24 2-Inch Drop Front Tariff Files 
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T3—Tariff File Section With 16 3-Inch Drop Front Tariff Files 


— SLATE 








Té—Tariff File Section With 12 4-Inch Drop Front Tariff Files 





T5—Sliding Shelf Section 


i PoE CReNTR 
[= {| — 2 


T6é—Twe Drawer Sterage Section 


a * 


T7—Lew Sanitary Base Section 


Write us for information 


P. A. Wetzel Company 


Manufacturers 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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RS!_. 
EXPO oRTERS! 
YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


How many times have you wanted to know the law on 
some issue without the bother and delay of consulting 
a lawyer? Perhaps some small but knotty problem. 







How many times have you wanted to know imme- 
diately what ship was sailing for a certain foreign port, 
what day it sailed, whether or not it carried mail? 
The answer is, 


SHIPPING DIGEST 


A weekly magazine of information for exporters, im- 
porters, freight brokers, tourist agents, information 
bureaus, railroads and others who are interested in 
overseas, coastwise and intercoastal freight and passen- 
ger traffic. Shipping Digest has been growing steadily 
for six years. It now reaches seventy-five per cent of 
the export and import trade. You should know about it. 


SHIPPING DIGEST is the most complete and accurate 
magazine and the only one published with the follow- 
ing information: 
















Names of Steamship Lines, Passenger and Freight 
Directory, Ports of Destinations, Ports of Departure, 
Sailing Dates of Passenger and Freight Steamers, 
Names of Vessels, Names of Operating Companies, 
Minimum Passenger Fares, Mail Ships, Proceedings 
of Freight and Passenger Conferences, Current News 
Items, Cable Reports, Directory of Steamships, Branch 
Offices and Agents in all Cities and U. S. Ports, Pier 
Numbers and Telephone Numbers, Foreign Exchange 
Digest, Ship Arrival Dates, Directory U. S. Air Service, 
Pier Information. Interstate commerce decisions af- 
fecting export and import rates. 















This information is arranged for quick use, without 
cross references. 


BUSINESS MAN’S 
COMMERCIAL LAW LIBRARY 
Revised to 1928—Six Volumes 


The Special Index Enables You to Find Just the 
Information You Want Quickly and Easily 









Every important legal question answered for you in 
this complete, authoritative law library. 


SIX HANDY VOLUMES, bound in Tan Cloth — 
54%x7% inches. Over 1,300 pages. No mystifying 
terms, no technical language. Every statement made 
so clear that any one can grasp the point at once. 
A ready refererice authority. Really a lawyer in your 
home or office. Accept our FREE offer now and see 
for yourself how this great set of books actually places 
& the law at your fingers’ ends. Don’t miss this big 











opportunity. 


FREE OFFER 


This Complete Law Library will be sent to you FREE with 
a two year subscription to SHIPPING DIGEST. Fill in 
the coupon. Tear it off and mail it today. This offer is for 
a limited time. 














SHIPPING DIGEST, 
122 East 42np Sr., 
New Yor« City. 







C Please send a sample copy of Shipping Digest. 





[J One Year’s subscription, bill us for $5.00. 








C Inclosed find $10.00 for two years’ subscription including 6 volumes 
Business Man’s Commercial Law Library. 






[ Send complete details of your special offer. 
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ORIENT PACIFIC COAST JOINT SERVICE 
OCEANIC AND ORIENTAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 


TACOMA ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


From Philippine Ports, Manila and Hongkong 
Direct to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


SS 


...| Sailed Sept. 24_ Oct. 1 ~~ Oct. 11 
Nov. 28 Oct. 5 Oct. 15 


Sailing from 








Due to Arrive 


San Francisco . Oct. 23 Nov. 2 Nov. 10 
Los Angeles ... (Omits) Nov. 6 (Omits) 
Portland Oct. 31 (Omits) Nov. 18 
Seattle-Tacoma (Omits) (Omits (Omits) 


Sailings every week thereafter. 
From Shanghai, Tsingtau, Taku Bar (Tientsin), Dairen and Otaru 
Direct to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


SS CALIFORNIA | SS GOLDEN WALL 


Sailing from SS SHELTON 


Shanghai. ce 7 Sept. 30 Sept. 29 
i Oct. 4 Oct. 6 | Oct. 





Oct. 8 Oct. 10 Oct. 
Oct. 6 Oct. 16 Oct. 
Oct. 22 Oct. 


Due to arrive 


San Francisco. . Oct. 25 Nov. 12 Nov. 
Los Angeles... (Omits) Nov. 
Portland Nov. 17 

Seattle-Tacoma Oct. 31 


Sailings every ten days thereafter. 


STATES STEAMSHIP CO., General Oriental Agents 


American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 
Agents Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Co. Tel. Davenport 2900 
215 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


WILLIAMS, DIMOND & CO. 


Agents States SS Co. and Tacoma Oriental Steamship Co. 
310 Sansome St., San Francisco Tel. Davenport 4700 








UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


ee | 
Rea) > Steamship Service <Q(Ga)s 


General Offices, One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
_FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans 
Boston and San Francisco 


Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Jamaica, Panama, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Brit- 
ish Honduras, and via transshipment at Cristobal 
to West Coast Ports of Mexico, Central and South 
America. 


For rates and other information address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


433 Califernia St., 17 Battery Place, $21 St. Charles St., 
San Francisce, Cal. New Yerk, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 
Leng Wharf, 


140 S. Dearbern St, 
Boston, Mass. Chicage, Ill. 
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agent, Wabash, at Toledo. The title of division freight agent 
at Toledo has been abolished. R. B. Hall has been appointed 
traveling freight agent at Springfield, Ill. 

J. M. Connell has been appointed assistant passenger traffic 
manager, A. T. & S. F., at Topeka, Kans. B. M. Bukey has 
been appointed assistant passenger traffic manager, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. E. J. Shakeshaft has been appointed gen- 
eral passenger agent, with headquarters at Topeka. James B. 
Duffy has been apponted assistant passenger traffic manager at 
Los Angeles. All the appointments are effective October 1. 

After more than 47 years of continuous service, E. EK, 
Wade, assistant to passenger traffic manager, Southern Pacific, 
at Chicago, has leave of absence, pending retirement. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





James F. Ryland, vice-president of the Standard Paper 
Manufacturing Company, spoke on “The History of the Paper 
Making Industry” at the meeting of the Richmond Traffic Club 
at the Richmond Hotel September 16. He sketched the de- 
velopment of the industry from the time of the establishment 
of the first mill in this country, about 1690, at Philadelphia, to 
the present day. The manufacture of paper from wood was 
begun as recently as 1848, he pointed out, with the present 
production in the country, as indicated by figures for 1928, 
amounting to 10,403,000 tons, or about 540,000 carloads. Im- 
ports last year (mostly from Canada) amounted to 2,210,000 
tons, or about 110,000 carloads, he said. In addition, raw ma- 
terials used in manufacturing paper have a weight of about 
three times that of the finished product. The necessity for 
close cooperation between the industry and the railroads is 
apparent, in view of the heavy tonnage involved, he said. Other 
figures presented by Mr. Ryland indicated that paper produc. 
tion in Virginia was rapidly increasing. 





The Motor City Traffic Club of Detroit held its last open-air 
entertainment of the season in the form of a golf tournament 
and dinner at the Bonny Brook Golf Club September 27. The 
club is considering the adoption of a new constitution and by- 
laws. 





The Traffic Club of New Orleans had a luncheon at the 
Hotel Roosevelt September 23, at whcih Marshall Ballard, of 
the Item-Tribune, was the principal speaker. 





Henry A. Palmer, editor and manager of The Traffic World, 
and R. J. Wallace, traffic manager, Jaques Manufacturing Com- 
pany, have been appointed delegates to the semi-annual meeting 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, at St. Louis, Octo- 
ber 15 and 16, by the Traffic Club of Chicago. 





The Norfolk-Portsmouth Traffic Club has elected B. C. Prince 
and E. D. Kyle delegates to the meeting of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America at St. Louis in October. H. D. Lockett 
and W. B. Jester were elected alternates. 





The Milwaukee Traffic Club will hold a meeting at the 
Plankinton Hotel October 1. The business meeting will be 
followed by a “stag” card party, with prizes. Coming events 
on the entertainment caleadar include a “Halloween Dinner 
Dance,” October 29, and the “Annual Turkey Party,” Novem- 
ber 12. 





The Rev. Ivan Lee Holt, pastor of the St. John’s Methodist 
Church, South, spoke on “Sidelights on a Trip to Palestine” 
at a luncheon of the Traffic Club of St. Louis at the New Hotel 
Jefferson September 23. A golf tournament was played at the 
Midland Club September 27. 





F. C. Hillyer, commerce counsel of the Jacksonville Traffic 
Bureau, has been appointed delegate of the Traffic Club of 
Jacksonville to the meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America at St. Louis. 





The Traffic Club of Tulsa will be represented at the meet- 
ing of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at St. Louis by 
S. B. Myers, traffic manager, Independent Oil and Gas Company, 
and F. J. Blaicher, general agent, Nickel Plate, delegates. A. F. 
Winn, traffic manager, Skelly Oil Company, and W. D. Grubb, 
general agent, Midland Valley, have been appointed alternates. 





The members of the nominating committee selected by the 
Traffic Club of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce at its first 
fall meeting September 19 were as follows: C. E. Holtz, get 
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EASTERN AGENTS 


MUNSON-McCORMICK LINE 
INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


From Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York 
Bi-Weekly or Fortnightly 


DIRECT TO 
LOS ANGELES HARBOR—SAN 
FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, PORTLAND, 
SEATTLE and TACOMA 


Through Bills of Lading issued to other 
Pacific Coast Ports; Hawaii, Far East 
and British Columbia 


MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINES 
Munson Building, 67 Wall St., New York 
Branch Office 


r] 
Chicago, St. Leuis, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Mobile, New Orleans 


McCORMICK STEAMSHIP CoO. 


GENERAL PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 








Laredo to Mexico City . . . 53 Hours 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City . . 67 Hours 


NATIONAL 
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Calmar Steamship Corporation 


CALMAR LINE—Coast-to-Coast—Via Panama Canal 


SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 





Voy. Baltimore Philadelphia Los Angeles 
No. Ship Arrive— Depart Arrive— Depart Arrive— ee 
7 OAKMAR Sailed Sailed Sailed 

7 TEXMAR Sailed Sailed Sailed 

6 CUBORE Sailed Sailed Oct. 8 Oct. 11 
8 CALMAR Sailed Sep. 24 Sep. 30} Oct. 23 Oct. 26 


8 PENNMAR | Oct. 3 Oct. 7] Oct. 9 Oct.15| Nov. 7 Nov.10 
8 YORKMAR | Oct. 18 Oct. 22| Oct. 24 Oct. 30] Nov. 22 Nov.25 
8 MASSMAR | Nov. 3 Nov. 7] Nov. 9 Nov.15| Dec. 6 Dec. 11 





; San Francisco 
Voy. Oakland Portland Seattle 
No. Ship Arrive— Depart Arrive— Depart Arrive— 
7 OAKMAR Sailed Sailed Sailed 


7 TEXMAR Sep. 27 Sep. 30} Oct. 3 Oct. 4/ Oct. 6 Oct. 8 
Oct. 13 Oct. 15} Oct. 19 Oct. 20} Oct. 22 Oct. 24 
Oct. 28 Oct. 31} Nov. 3 Nov. 4| Nov. 6 Nov. 8 
8 PENNMAR | Nov.12 Nov. 15/| Nov.18 Nov.19} Nov. 21 Nov. 23 
8 YORKMAR | Nov. 27 Nov.30/| Dec. 3 Dec. 4} Dec. 6 Dec. 8 
8 MASSMAR | Dec. 13 Dec. 16| Dec. 19 Dec. 20; Dec. 22 Dec. 24 


EAST————_CALMAR———WEST 
THE BRIDGE OF EFFICIENCY 


For taterenation SEAN apply te nearest office 
el TEAMGHIE CORP. "CALMAR ~ ~wepeed CORP. 


Meore ar Sway stent, Agts 

5 Broadway, 4 Yorn” Tel. Biwi. Grn. 2885 240 1 Rat 8t., Francisco, Tel. Daven- 
Beurse Bidg., Phila. vee Tel. Lemb. we port 67 

15 S$. Gay St., Balt more, Md., Tel. 122 &. 7th St., Les Angeles, Tel. Trinity 


Cal. ore 6-7 
Rookery + Chicago, iil. Tel. Central 7789 911 Brd. of Trade Bidg., Portiand, Ore., 
Union” Trae Bidg., Cleveland, 0O., Tel. Tel. B’w 

Chi 201 Central Bidg., Seattle, Tel. Elliott 6383 


Oliver “bia. Pittsburgh, Pa., Tel. At- 
lanti 





PACIFIC COAST PIERS 


ATLANTIC egaer PIERS B-Terminal Island 


» Covington Pler 5, Md. Ry. Port Oakland Howard Terminal 
an Franelsoo—Pler 
Philad phia—Pler 27N. Reading Co. Port! 1—Oceanie Terminal 


and—Ne. 
Seattie—Atiantic Deck Terminal 





GHIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 
resumed without delay, once shipments are 
cleared through customs house. 


Customs Agencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus- 
toms —— at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns- 
ville, Texas, which are fully equipped te handle all 
shipments. The employment of these agencies affords 
many advantages, particularly in billing all customs and 
incidental —— including importation duties to be 
collected at destination. 


Fast Freight Service 


Allimport freight receives prompt and careful eugutions 
is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight trains. 


For Complete Information 
Communicate with 


F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agt. G. B. Aleman, Gen. Agt. 
1515 Penn Bldg. 2195 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 
New York City St. Louis, Mo. 
F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. A. Hercasitas, Com. A 
441 Monadnock Bidg. 414 Whitney Bank Bidg 


San Francisco, Calif. New Orleans, La. 


F. C. Lona, Com. A 


301 Marquette Bidg 
“Chiesa, iinets” 


El Paso to Mexico City . . « 101 Hours 
Brownsville to Mexico City . 69 Hours 


MEXICO 
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Consider 


the Time 
Element! 


When you ship tothe Orient via Seattle on 

**President Liners” you are assured of fast, 

dependable service over the short route 

to Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 

Kong and Manila. The service is direct and 
frequent with sailings every other Saturday. 
Arrivals each alternate Monday. Thru bills 
of lading issued to all Oriental ports. 





In addition six express “Cargo Liners” to 
serve you. 


T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 


W.G. ROCHE, Inc. . Agt. R. W. BRUCE, Gen. Agt. 
1714 Dine Bank Bide. “ 110 So. Dearborn St. 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill 
L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Washington 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


American Mail Line 



















A new work on an important 
subject at an opportune time 


RATE- MAKING 
COMMON CARRIERS 


J. HADEN follies 


Member of the Bar of the Interstate Commerce Commission 


A clear, concise and logical presentation of the subject 
of Rate-Making for all classes of Common Carriers— 
Railroads, Express Companies, Telegraph Companies, 
Telephone Companies and Motor-Transport Companies. 


A non-technical discussion of the basic principles of 
Rate-Making. 


Only those principles that have been recognized by the 
courts are dealt with. 


The .subject is presented in a manner that makes it 
unnecessary to wade through a mass of unessential 
detail to find the fundamentals. 


One Volume, $5.00 Delivered 


Published and For Sale 


THE HARRISON COMPANY 


Law Book Publishers 
ATLANTA 
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eral traffic manager, American Manufacturing Company; W. K. 
Struss, general freight agent, Bush Terminal Railroad; W. L. 
Smith, general manager, Ace Motor Haulage Company; W. F. 
Wentz, superintendent of transportation, New York Dock Rail- 
way; Edward Keil, assistant general freight agent, Central of 
New Jersey, and W. Graf, traffic manager, Lily Tulip Cup 
Company. 





Ted Porr had charge of the program at a meeting of the 
San Antonio Traffic Club at the Plaza Hotel September 23. 





Charles A. Liggett, secretary of the Transportation Club of 
St. Paul, has been appointed delegate to the annual meeting 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at St. Louis, by his 
local organization. The club held its weekly luncheon at the 
Union Depot dining room September 24. Frank L. Madden 
(Officer Mulcahey) spoke on “Transportation,” and a program 
of music was presented. 





More than 75 members and guests participated in the final 
golf tournament of the season of the Junior Traffic Club of 
Chicago at the Pipe of Peace Golf Club September 21. The 
fall dinner meeting will be held at the Palmer House October 3. 
Thomas James Norton, lawyer, author and teacher, will speak 
on “Encroachment of the Federal Government on State Rights.” 





The Traffic Club of the Manufacturers’ Association of Lan- 
caster, Pa., held its first meeting of the season September 23, as 
guest of the Bricker Baking Company. After a trip through 
the baking plant, a business session was conducted by A. J. 
Kohler, president. 





The Traffic Club of Kansas City will hold its next luncheon 
at the Baltimore Hotel October 7. The Monday luncheon 
scheduled for September 30 will not be held, due to a desire 
to cooperate in a request that all clubs participate in a luncheon 
in honor of the Kansas City Blues on the following day. An 
announcement by the club states that the Chicago & Alton 
has agreed to attach such special cars as may be necessary 
to accommodate club members making the trip to St. Louis 
to attend the meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
on their “Night Hawk,” leaving Kansas City at 11:55 p. m. 
Classes of the Traffic Institute, conducted under the auspices 
of the club, began September 23. 





At a luncheon of the Traffic Club of Wichita at the Wichita 
Club September 26, the Rev. R. R. Bach, of the Brown Memorial 
Dutch Reformed Church, told of his experiences as a member 
of the Wichita Police Department Vice Squad. 





The initial fall luncheon of the Traffic Club of Memphis, at 
the Hotel Gayoso, September 30, will be in honor of the ladies, 
as has been the custom for the last several years. Prizes will 
be provided and entertainment will include a number of cabaret 
features. 





The Los Angeles Transportation Club will give a dinner- 
dance at the Hotel Miramer, Santa Monica, September 28. The 
Miramer Beach Club will be at the club’s disposal in the after- 
noon and the putting green on the hotel grounds will be reserved 
from 5 p. m. until dark. 





The next meeting of the Grand Rapids Transportation Club 
will be a luncheon at the Rowe Hotel October 3. 





The Transportation Club of Louisville has appointed the 
following delegates and alternates to represent it at the meet- 
ing of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at St. Louis: 
L. F. McFarland, president of the club; E. M. Haynes, traffic 
manager, the Mengel Company; W. T. Vandenburgh and F. L. 
Speiden. 





The Des Moines Transportation Club, September 23, elected 
the following officers: President, A. L. Johnson, agent, C. B. 
& Q.; vice-president, Ward Gillam, traffic manager, F. Brody 
and Sons; secretary and treasurer, J. Kelleher, rate clerk of the 
traffic bureau of the Chamber of Commerce; board of directors, 
Phil Schnorr, division freight agent, Wabash; E. J. McCollough, 
traveling freight agent, C. R. I. & P.j A. R. Crouch, traffic 
manager, Pittsburgh, Des Moines Steel Company; Guy Adams, 
traffic manager, Pratt Paper Company. 





At a meeting of the Columbus Transportation Club Sep 
tember 25 J. W. Skeen and I. W. Morris were elected delegates 
and J. E. Collins and C. P. Bauchens, alternates, to the semi- 
annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at 
St. Louis October 15 and 16. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Distribution 


The only modern ——— Warehouse fully equipped and centrally 
P located in the City of Rochester 
ere ress * Insurance rate 12 cents per $100.00. 
Located on private siding of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway, 
enjoying switching at flat Rochester rate with all steam roads. 


B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 










Omaha’s Largest 
Merchandise Warehouse 


offers to the public the IDEAL warehouse and 
distributing service in the Middle West. 


Merchandise Distribution and Warehousing. Ideal 
offices for brokers and branch managers. Central 
location. Reinforced concrete construction. Private 
trackage, no switching charge. Prompt city de- 


livery service. Pool cars distributed promptly. 


The Terminal Warehouse Co. 
Omaha, Nebr. MemberA.W.A. 11th and Jones St. 










Southern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 


From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston. ...... Mondays and Thursdays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 


ST. JOSEPH, — 
GEOGRAPHICALLY 
LOCATED TO RENDER 


DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING 
SERVICE 


UNION CITY°;-0 WATERBURY 
BEACON FALLSQLONAUGATUCK 


ANSONIA 
SHELTON g’o OERBY 
DEVON & _-o MILFORD 






PS wew vor 
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Another big, fast 


Panama Pacific Liner 
S.S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Enters Coast-to-Coast Service 





On October 19 the third new electrically driven liner of the 
Panama Pacific Line sails from New York to California. 
This great 34,000 ton steamer rounds out an unprecedented 
building program which in about three years has added to 
the American Merchant Marine the three largest and 
fastest steamers ever built under the American flag—S.S. 
California, S.S. Virginia, S.S._ Pennsylvania. 


REGULAR FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS 
Proposed Sailing Dates 


Eastbound from 


Westbound from New York San Francisco—Los Angeles 


PENNSYLVANIA(new) Oct. 19 Nov.30 CALIFORNIA.......... Oct. 12 Nov. 23 
CALIFORNIA.......... Nov. 2 Dec. 14 a REE 7 rey rt 
EE kb ccudiwcees Nov. 16 Dec. 28 venous. boGids essai 


From Los Angeles 2nd y~ iohtoe 100 


fonama facifie fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
180 No. Michigan ‘Ave., Chicago, Ul. 


PANAMA MAILS.S.CO. 


Fast Freight and Passenger Service 
Regular Fortnightly Sailings Direct to 
CARTAGENA, CRISTOBAL, COLON, BALBOA, PANAMA 
CITY, CORINTO, LA LIBERTAD, ACAJUTLA, 
CHAMPERICO and MAZATLAN 


With transshipment service via Cristobal to Punta Arenas, 
San Juan del Sur, Amapala, La Union, San Jose de Guate- 
mala, Acapulco and Manzanillo, Mexico. 

Next Sailing from New York .. . 


py accepted beth West and 
San Francisco 


freight Eastbound, from New York 
4 o — Harbor and and from California perts 
ew 


140 S. Dearbern 8t., Gop Penton, SF 
Angeles, Cal. 


- October 3 


Ginee, iL Sent, 
10 Hanover Sq., New York, ¥. sas ae ae t., Les 





=: RICHMOND, VA. 


wea Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 

175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 

py ieee 25c Ins. Rate 

<A Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
1709 East Cary Street 


THRU RATES AND 
DIRECT WATER ROUTES 


South Norwalk, Bridgeport, New 
WESTERLY from London and Norwich, Conn. 
C.F.A., W. T. L., Inter-Mountain, 
to South and Southwest 
STORE BOOR DELIVERY CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH 
sv our own moran TRUCKS 1)1@] MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 






THAMES RIVER LINE, INC., Pier 32 E. R., New York City, "*"5L5,20-"% 
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AUSTRALIA 


FAST DIRECT SERVICE — PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT 
THE TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


Sailing S. S. ANTEN'S.S. BOREN| 4,,MS-. | |S-S- | MS 
PORTLAND Oct. 5 Nov. 2 Dec. ee eet Beer 
SEATTLE Oct. 8 Nov. 5 Dec. a, ee ee 
VANCOUVER Oct. 9 Nov. 7 Dec. Se, ee eee tes 
SAN FRANCISC Oct. 15 Nov. 14 Dec. OOS 
LOS ANGELES Oct. 19 Nov. 19 Dec. Jan. Jan. 





BRISBANE Nov.17 | Dec.17 | Jan. Feb. Feb. 
SYDNEY Nov. 22 Dec. 22 Jan. Feb. Feb. 
NEWC. Nov. 27 2 eee _.. See OR See 
MELBOURNE Nov. 31 Jan. 31 Feb. March March 
ADELAIDE Dec. 8 Jan. 8 Feb. March March 
GENERAL STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 
Pacific Coast Agents 


240 Battery Street, San Francisco 


E. L. McCONNAUGHEY & CO., INC. J. H. SCHAEFER & CO. 
327 S. La Salle St., 905 Majestic Bldg. 
CHICAGO DETROIT 






Increased Salaries for 


Traffic Managers 


“A plan of pooling L. C. L. shipments which I worked out 
has saved large sums for my firm and our customers, and has 
won the attention of railroad men,” writes L. V. Mullett, Traffic 
Manager for Muitschler Brothers Co., Nappanee, Ind. “As I 
have advanced, through the aid of LaSalle training in Traffic 
Management, my income has increased proportionately. It is 
now 140% larger than when I began my training, but my 
biggest satisfaction lies in being able to do my work efficiently.” 
Whether or not you have had years of experience in traffic work, 
you will be interested in LaSalle’s 64-page booklet, “Oppor- 
tunities in Traffic Management.” Send for it today. It’s FREE. 
Address Dept. 995-TA. 


LaSalle Extension University,Chicago, Ill. 


S. N. LONG WAREHOUSE 


Storers, Distributors 


and 


Forwarders 
General Merchandise 


Pool Car Distribution — Prompt and Intelligent Service 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


SENG 


Handle Your 


CHICAGO BUSINESS 


Prompt Distribution of Pool Cars. 
Economical City Deliveries. 
Light or Heavy Freight Transfer. 
Modern Motor Equipment. 
Efficient Service. Careful Drivers. 


V.SENG TEAMING CO. 


606 West Lake Street CHICAGO 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A trafic man of long experience and wide knewl- 
edge will answer questions —, practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge, 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 


OOo Oooo oe Ber Sor Goo Ber Gor Goo Seo Gor Gor Sor Gor Ger Gor Gor Gor Gor Ger Gor Sor Gor Gor Goo Gor Gor Gor BoB 9+ Bor Por Gor Gor Gor Gor Gor Gor GorGorger 


Demurrage—Shipment Held for Prepayment of Freight Charges. 
Before Delivery to Switching Line 


Alabama.—Question: Referring to Commission’s ruling in 
Butterfield Co. vs. N. O. & N. E. Railroad, 55 I. C. C. 741, which 
covers an instance where a shipment was destined to a terminal 
to be delivered on the tracks of some terminal company or 
switching line and was held on account of prepayment require- 
ment. The applicable tariff provided that in such cases car 
would be held. 

Instructions were given to the delivering terminal line, but 
reconsignment was not handled because of its failure to receive 
the cars, and while it was being held by the line-haul carrier, 
certain demurrage accrued. 

The case above cited seems to make it clear that such de- 
murrage is unlawful. Some of the carriers, however, take the 
position that the decision of the Commission in excelsior Shook 
& Lumber Co. vs. S. A. L., 66 I. C. C. 241, practically reversed the 
decision in 55 I. C. C. 741. 

What is your opinion of this, and can you give reference 
to any additional ruling that would confirm the ruling in the 
Butterfield case? 

Answer: In the Butterfield case, 55 I. C. C. 741, there was, 
as you state, a tariff provision requiring the prepayment of 
freight charges before delivery of the shipment to a switching 
line, but the Commission nevertheless held that demurrage 
charges were unlawfully assessed by the line-haul carrier. In 
the case of Excelsior Shook & Lumber Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry. Co., 
66 I. C. C. 241, there was no tariff provision and the Commission 
held that demurrage charges were unlawfully assessed. The 
inference from its discussion of the Wheeler case, cited therein, 
is that if there had been a tariff requiring the prepayment of 
freight charges before delivery to a switching line, its decision 
might have been otherwise. 

The Butterfield case, 55 I. C. C. 741, is cited in Farrin Lum- 
ber Co. vs. Director-General, 68 I. C. C. 127, 129. The applicable 
tariff contained a provision requiring the prepayment of freight 
charges before delivery to a switching line and as this provision 
was complied with by the shipper, the presence or absence of 
a tariff provision is not a material issue in the case. 

It would appear that, under the decisions of the Commission, 
if a shipment moves under a joint rate and under a bill of lading 
calling for delivery on a switching line, the assessment of de- 
murrage charges by reason of the shipment being held for pre- 
payment of freight charges is unlawful, regardless of whether 
or not there is a tariff provision requiring a prepayment of 
freight charges before delivery to the switching line. 


Tariff Interpretation—Classification Rules—Application of Rule 5 


Missouri.—Question: In making a shipment of empty ce 
ment sacks the bundles were bound with only two wires, the 
carrier accordingly assessing third class rate as per paragraph 
AA, section 3, rule 5, of Consolidated Classification No. 5. The 
last sentence of section 2 of this rule provides that shipment 
will be refused if not tendered to conform in all respects with 
sections 1 and 2, whereas section 3 provides when articles do 
not fully comply with sections 1 and 2, but come into carriers’ 
possession, certain methods will be employed to determine the 
rate to govern. Are not these sections in conflict? 

We would be pleased to have you advise if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ruled on this question and on what 
basis charges should be assessed. 

Answer: In rule 5 it is provided that articles when tendered 
for transportation, which do not in all respects conform with 
the classification requirements, i. e., are not in the form pre 
scribed in the separate descriptions or as specified in rules 40 
and 41, are to be refused for shipment. A basis, however, } 
provided in rule 5 to apply in the event goods come into pos 
session of the carrier in a form other than that specified i 
the classification, although a shipper cannot insist upon a car 
rier accepting goods unless the packing requirements of the 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Patents and Trade Marks! 


Protect your most valuable assets. 
Expert service. Prompt attention. 


LESTER L. SARGENT 
Registered Patent Atterney 
1115-K St., N. W., Washington, 


YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT 


in this directory for 52 consecutive 
issues will cost less than first class 
postage to mail a single communi- 
cation to each one of our readers. 


D. C. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
F. J. WRIGHT and H. R. CONLEY, Rate Specialists 


502-3 Petroleum Building 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Washington Office, 714 Transportation Bldg. 
C. R. HILLYER, 


Centinental LIllineis Building, Chicage, 


F. C. HILLYER, 
New Chamber ef Commerce Bidg., Jacksonville, Fila. 
COMMERCE COUNSEL 


Fermerly Attorney-Examiners of the Interstate 
Cemmerce Commission 


Illinois 


Frank A. Leffingwell Dick Dixon 


LEFFINGWELL & DIXON 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


SPECIALIZING IN RATE, CLASSIFICATION 
AND VALUATION CASES 


Nineteenth Floer, Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 


WARREN H. WAGNER 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
Fermerly Assistant Chief Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


AND 
CHARLES E. BELL 


TRAFFIC ANALYST 
Freight Rate Analyses 
Preparation of Rate Complaints 


Transportation Building Washington, . C. 





YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT You can reach Traffic World 


in this directory for 52 consecutive 
issues will cost less than first class 
postage to mail a single communi- 
cation to each one of our readers. 





EDWARD A. HAID 


Especial attention to rate and railroad 
matters generally 
1704-6 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


You can reach Traffic World 
readers each week 


Through the use of an advertise- 
ment in this space at the small 
expense of about one-fortieth of 
a cent per subscriber. 


THOMAS M. WOODWARD 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Formerly Attorney for the Director General 
of Railroads and Attorney and Examiner 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Transportation Building, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Moultrie Hitt Ben B. Cain, Jr. 
Clarence A. Miller G. Kibby Munson 


HITT, MILLER, CAIN & MUNSON 


Attorneys at Law 


Interstate Commerce and Federal 
Tax Matters a Specialty 


Union Trust Building WASHINGTON, D. C. 


J. K. MOORE 


Attorney at Law 


an 
Rate Specialist 
Specializing in Cemmerce Practice 
Cotton Exchange Building 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


THOMAS L. PHILIPS 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Especial attention to matters before Inter- 
state Commerce and Fede 
sions, rates, price 


PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 
Liberty Central Trust Co. Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


DIRECTORY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, 
COMMERCE EXPERTS AND 


BISHOP & BAHLER 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


All Traffic and Transportation Matters 
Interstate Commerce and State Commission Cases 
E. W. HOLLINGSWORTH 
Cemmerce Attorney 
1006 Fifth — dessementa, Calif. 

19 Fourteenth Stree 369 P 

Oakland, Calif. San Francisce, Calif. 




















readers each week 


Through the use of an advertise- 
ment in this space at the small 
expense of about one-fortieth of 
a cent per subscriber. 














RATE CASE ACCOUNTANT 


PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
—AND— 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC (¢- ~ pha (ILL.) 
SPECIA ING 


INTERSTATE (COMMERCE CLAIMS 


ND— 
FED RAL TAXE 
1540 BUILDERS’ BUILDING 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOS. C. COLQUITT 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Freight Classification Matters 
Interstate Commerce and 
Departmental Practice 


810 Eighteenth St., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HARLEIGH H. HARTMAN 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Formerly Rate and Finance Examiner 
and Valuation Attorney for 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


610-614 Mills Building WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HENRY C. KEENE 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Fifteen Years With Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as Accountant, Atterney and Examiner 


Interstate Commerce Litigation a Specialty 
Transportation Bldg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MANGHUM, MANGHUM & SHANDS 


COMMERCE ATTORNEYS 
Transpertation Building, Washington, D. C. 
State-Planters Building, Richmend, Va. 


Mason Manghum, formerly with Interstate Com- 
merce Cemmission and Virginia Commission. 


H. E. Manghum, formerly Commerce Counsel, 
United i States Shipping Board. 


JOHN ANDREW RONAN 


LAWYER AND COMMERCE ATTORNEY 
11 South La Salle Street, Chicage, Illinois 


Twenty Years’ Practical Experience in 
Transportation and Traffic Matters 


Telephone Randolph 0844 






TRAFFIC 
SPECIALISTS 


T. D. GEOGHEGAN 
COMMERCE SPECIALIST 
Matters Before State and Federal 
Commissions and Departments 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 






















Statistical and Cost Compilations 
Facilities and mass of material at hand enable 


us to furnish essential statistics in even minor 
cases at a price within the reach of any litigant. 


DANIEL D. CONTARSY, C. P. A. 


160 North La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois 


Telephone Central 0037 
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classification are complied with. In other words, rule 5 merely 
provides a rate basis where the carrier inadvertently accepts 
goods not packed in accordance with the classification require- 
ments, but does not provide a rate basis supplementary to the 
ratings provided for in the classification on pages 50 to 471, 
inclusive, as amended, to which the shipper is entitled. 

While it is true that, ordinarily, goods which are not packed 
in accordance with the classification requirements, should, under 
the provisions of rule 5, be refused, the direction therein that 
such goods be refused is, in our opinion, addressed to the car- 
rier’s agents and the inadvertent acceptance of goods which are 
not packed in accordance with the specification of the classifi- 
cation does not impose any liability upon the carrier, nor, in 
our opinion, is there any inconsistency in the several provisions 
of the rule. The higher ratings, which under rule 5 of the 
classification, are assessed on shipments which come into the 
carrier's possession and which do not comply with the classifi- 
cation requirements as to form of shipment or packing, are 
based in part upon the increased liability assumed by the carrier 
by reason of the fact that the goods are not tendered in the 
form or packed in the manner required by the classification 
and in consideration of which the carrier has classified the 
articles under the ratings provided for on pages 50 to 471, in- 
clusive, of the classification, as amended. 





Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—items in the Decket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
Jations and postponements announced too late to show the change In 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


September 30—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Mattson: 
& S. 3350—A bsorption of loading charge on petroleum and its 
* products at Tulsa. Okla. 
September 30—San Antonio, Tex.—Examiner Davis: 
inance No. 7625—A pplication Gulf & West Texas Ry. for authority 
4 construct a line of railroad from San Antonio to San Angelo, 
ex. 


a ae ewe 30—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Fleming: 
- & S. 3340—Routing of freight traffic from Calif., Ariz. and N. 
to destinations in Neb. and other points in connection with A. ¥ 
& F. Ry. and Un. Pac. R. 


September 30—Anniston, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
22254—Anniston Traffic Bureau vs. L. & N. R. R. 


September 30—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Disque: 

59—Texas Industrial Traffic League vs. A. 

a a ey - 1 and 2)—Abe Roseubbun Corp. et al. 
. R.-R.. et a 


et al. 


& S. Ry. et al. 
vs. A. G. 








TRAFFIC FORM HEADQUARTERS are im the same offices that 
produce The Traffic World. Save time, trouble and money by select- 
ing yours from our complete stock. Our sample folder furnishes a 
permanent record for your files. Ask for it. The Traffic Service Cor- 
poration, 418 S. Market St., Chicago. 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 


Rates and Routing All in One Book! 
Send for Sample Sheets 


G. R. Leonard & Co. 


185 N. Clark St., Chicago 18 E. 26th Se., New York 





PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 


Cold and dry storage distribution can be most successfully ac- 
complished to the 5,000,000 Pittsburgh District population through 
the Terminal system. Direct connections of all railroads into the 
group of buildings eliminates ¢ trucking and hauling, except for city 
deliveries. Lowest obtainable insurance rates. Every modern facility 
for doing business. 


ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
Terminal Way and Carson Sts. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Do You Know == ~- 


(1) Rent teams and trucks? (2) Distribute pool cars? 
(3) Make daily deliveries to suburbs as well as 
to all parts of Chicago? 
JOS.STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


Established 1857 1020 Seuth{CanaljStreet, Chicago 
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13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases (on four questions stated 
in Commission’s order entered herein on January 7, 1929). 
September 30—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Macomber: 

5004 —Florida Power & Light Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
st hearing). 

Fitch & Wilkinson et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
October 1 to 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

17000—Part 9—Livestock, Western District Rates (and cases con- 
solidated therewith). 

October 2—San Antonio, Tex.—Examiner Davis: 

Finance No. 7747—Application Abilene & Southern Ry. for authority 
to construct an extension of its line from Ballinger to San An- 
gelo, Tex. 

October 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glenn: 

*1. & S. 3337—Sugar ‘and class rates between points in south via 
barge and rail routes. 

October 3—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Macomber: 
22412—Stovall Sales Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry. et al. 
October 4—Washingon, D. C.—Examiner Hosmer: 

19943 (Sub. 1)—-North American Cement Corp. vs. 

et al. (adjourned hearing). 


A, & Ri R. R. 


PENNSYLVANIA EQUIPMENT DEDICATION 


Fifty newspaper men were entertained at luncheon in a 
diner on the tracks of the Pennsylvania, at the Union Station, 
Chicago, September 27. The affair was part of the dedication 
of ten new lounge cars to be placed in service on new trains, 
which begin their runs September 29 (see Traffic World, Sep- 
tember 21, p. 720). Each of the cars bears the name of one 
of Chicago’s well-known clubs. The one in which the newspaper 
men were most interested was named “Press Club.” 





NEW ROCK ISLAND MOTOR CARS 


Seven gas-electric, distillate-burning, motor cars of 800 
horsepower each, of the most powerful type, shortly are to be 
placed in service on the Rock Island lines. These new motive 
power units are capable of attaining a speed equal to the pres- 
ent main-line local passenger service and can pull from three 
to five trailers. They also can be used in local freight service 
in short runs. It is planned to place them in operation be- 
tween the following points: Eldorado and Little Rock, Ark.; 
Oklahoma City and Mangum, Okla.; Geary and Waurika, Okla.; 
Leavenworth, Kan., and Cameron, Mo.; and Kansas City and 
Eldon, Mo 


NEW ORLEANS 


In the heart of the Commercial District 
we have a distributing depot for package freight, op- 
erated for the particular service of the traffic manager 
by a specialized organization that will handle orders as 
promptly and efficiently as your own shipping department. 

The most centrally located warehouse in the city 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSES ,2*!CE; 


201 Iberville 












A COMPLETE SERVICE 


tor the warehousing and 
distribution of merchandise 
ty Hlinors points 


WAREHOUSES 


ILLINOIS 
pesatn 





Chicage’s and Kansas City’s Most Modern Warehouses 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE an? 
2000 Certoad POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Crooks TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 















Warehouses Located in Heart of Railroad District and Jobbing Trade 


FEDERAL GOMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY} 


589 SOUTH FRONT STREET, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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